






















THE MILLER OF EAMONT BRIDGE: 
A WESTMORELAND TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HELENS LOVE LETTER. 


A LITTLE group were gathered round the fire, in Mr, Cheney’s 
old-fashioned dining-room, three days after poor Mary’s sad 
death. 

That morning her body had been laid in the grave with her 
father ; her chief mourners, her young cousin, Helen Cheney, and 
old Mrs. Clifton, and Jolin. 

Widow Gurnett had sullenly immured herself in her chamber, 
on her return vo the mill, after her stormy interview at Bump 
Willis’s office ; and there she had remained, suffering from 
indisposition, as she said, though old Judith muttered that, 
“*T was nowt but her temper.” 

There had been joy, and much sorrow, also, in the Cheneys’ 
house these last few days. It was joy unspeakable for Helen to 
see her father rise up from his bed, and come amongst them 
again, no longer weighed down by the apprehension of impending 
ruin; and many a prayer of thanksgiving had gone up from 
Helen’s pure and innocent heart for the blessing God had vouch. . 
safed them ; but affectionate and tender-hearted as she was, she 
felt the deepest and keenest sorrow at the sad-end of her poor 

cousin, It cast a shadow over her happiness for some time, and 
even when long years had gone by, Helen could never name her 
cousin without a feeling of painful emotion; for no lapse of time 
ever effaced from her recollection tle picture her fancy had drawn 
so vividly of the poor, still cold form, lying dead in the snow on 
the Banks of the Eamont. 

Hehe aah te Som the tee 
party; consisting of old Cheney, in his easy-chair, Mrs, 
Clifton, Parson Lawson, and John. She had an saat 
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her lap,—a letter from that dear, red-héeaded Dick, and, like 
showers and sunshine on an April day, a smile mingled with the 
tear-drops yet wet on her cheeks; the latter called forth by some 
thoughts of Mary, the former the reflection of the fulness of 
joy beaming imto the heart, when she watched the look of peace 
and rest on her aged father’s face, and read, again and again, Dick’s 
loving epistle. 


Yet Helen’s letter, love-letter though it was, was no silly < 


rhapsody ; every line in it spoke of a true and deeply-seated 
affection on the part of the writer for the woman whom he loved; 
but there were no far-fetched terms of endearment, no unmeaning 
and idle flattery ; it was a sensible, honest letter, speaking tlie true 
language of the heart, and, as such, neither Helen nor her lover 
need have cared for the whole world seeing it. 

So Helen had not kept the good thing to herself, and she had 
read it aloud from beginning to end, not excepting the postscript, 
which, though the letter was not a lady’s, contained something 
that had struck the whole party, including Helen herself, with no 
small surprise. 

Richard had given a full account of all his doings down to Christ. 
mas Day, the day on which his letter had “been sealed up, and 
he had given a long and vivid description of the great eruption 
of Vesuvius; for though the Captain’s spelling might here and 
there have been amended, and his caligraphy was open to grave 
censure, still he could write a very gcod letter, and was at no loss 
for words to explain himself. 

The voyage of the ‘* Bonny Betty,” it appeared, had been 
hitherto a great success, and Richard expected to return a much 
richer man than he had gone forth; and in that portiun of the 
letter he had expressed a strong hope that his good fortune would 
induce his dear Helen to make him a happy man so soon as he 
should arrive home; for he had added, as he had often said, 
“ What mattered which of them hod the money, so long as they 
had it?” ‘And then John had remarked, slily, when Helen had 
blushingly read this, “Now we shall see what good, honest 
*owd red-head’ will do, whether he can practice as well as 


, when he knows that Helen is now an heiress.” This 


remark had made Helen look very grave and half frightened, till 


Mrs. Clifton bade her not mind Jobn, for she knew that she and 
Dick loved wo well for aught to divide them. ‘‘ God bless his 
honest heart!” old Cheney said ; ‘“‘ he loves thee, child, for thyself 2 


alone ; but, thank God, he will have worldly gear with thee too.” 


But, to return to this postecript. Helen had been asked to q 
read it again, so little could the company understand its drift. It 






ran thus ; 
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‘* We are only waiting fora favourable wind to sail to Leg- 
horn ; but should you write, my dear Helen, which I am sure you 
will do, direct your letter to the Post Office, Genoa, which is one 
of the ports we shall call at ; and will you not forget to tell me if 
anything happened to Yack Gurnett on Christmas Evet—I am 
particularly curious about this matter.” 

‘* What does it mean, Mr, Lawson ?”’ asked old Cheney. “ ’Tis 
quite impossible the dear lad can have heard of Gurnett’s death, 
for it only occurred on the very day before his letter was written 
and posted,”’ 

‘* T cannot understand it,” replied the parson, “and I think 
we shall remain in the dark till Dick’s return ; ; he may ferret out 
the fox he has started, though no one else can.’ 

“Happen he has had a dream,” ssocpuil Grandy-Gandy, 
who, though she had now a good helpmate in the kitchen, had 
herself iui brought in the necessary articles for making a bowl 
of punch, in the composition of which the parson was supposed 
to yield the palm to no man. 

‘“* Nay, Grandy, there’s nothing in dreams,” said Mr, Lawson, 
with a merry smile. 

‘‘ Well, sir, dream or no dream,” observed Mrs, Clifton, “ it’s a 
matter we can none of us understand. How Dick should seem to 
have an idea of what happened at Eamont Bridge whilst he was at 
Naples passes all apprehension.” 

‘‘?Tis well we no longer believe in witchcraft,” said John, 
laughing, ‘‘ and Ma’am Gurnett bad gotten a rumour of this 
script, she’d have sworn that Dick’s familiar on a broomstick had 
’ticed owd Nick to put his foot i? that hole and then throw the 
miller ow’r his head.” 

“ That diabclical-woman has room in her heart, certainly, for 
any kind of treachery,” replied Mr. Lawson; “ but fortunately she 
has it notin her power to injure Dick or those he loves now, But, 
for Heaven's sake, let us dismiss her from our minds; the thoughts 
of her would spoil the best bow! of punch that was ever brewed ; 
and, my dear Miss Helen, do you help us to drift off from this 
uncanny subject. Come, open your harpsichord und get some of 
your old.score music; but we will not forget that we have just 
seen the last of poor Mary, so I do not ask you to sing any of 

your merry ditties.” 

‘Oh no, indee}, I could not,” replied Helen, who immediately 

rose, and, mtg) the instrument, began ‘playing Stephenson's 

Appleby tune taking the second part, and each, with great 
feeling, sang ay bye Pstifal lines commencing— 


“ Iu God's own house pronounce His praise,” &e. 
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“ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Cheney, after the two singers had 
finished, “‘ sing my old favourite Easter hymn of praise to God in 
prosperity and adversity.” 

Helen complied at once with her father’s request ; but she could 
with difficulty restrain her emotion while she sang the four iast 
stanzas of that beautiful hymn :— 


“ Yet should rising whirlwinds tear 
From its stem the ripening ear ; 
Should the fig-tree’s blasted shoot 
Drop ber green, untimely fruit ; 


“ Should the vine put forth no more, 
Nor the olive yieid her store, 
Though the sickening flocks should fall, 
And the herds desert the stall ; 


“ Should thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blast each opening bud of joy, 
And the rising year destroy,— 

* Yet to thee wy soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise ; 
And when every blessing’s flown, 
Love thee—for thyself alone.” 


After Helen had ceased singing there was a few minutes’ silence 
in the room, which Parson Lawson at length broke by saying 
to her— 

‘I would strongly advise you, Miss Helen, to get a pianoforte. 
‘I heard one played the other night, and I consider it vastly superior 
to the harpsichord.” 

‘* Your humble servant, Mr. Lawson,” interposed Mr, Cheney, 
with a comical smile, but so do not I, and I hope Helen will not 
be allured into buying one by your specious representations. I 
know you are all for novelty, but I consider this forte-piano the 
most horrible of all recent inventions.” 

**T quite agree with you, Mr. Cheney,” said Mrs. Clifton, “ and 
Iam glad to find some one of my own mind. I am no player 
myself, nor ever was, but I do like to listen to good music. Helen 
seems to me to feel the meaning of what she plays, and then, I think, 
the harpsichord and spinet give a sweeter and better sound than 
the forte-piano—at least, to my mind—not that I’m a judge.” 

‘*My dear madam,” replied Cheney, “we must not leok for 

from the forte-piano; no musical expression can be pro- 
duced by hammers ; it is all tub-work, at the best.”’ 

Pr’ythee, Miss Helen,” said Mr. Lawson, assuming an air of 
distress, “ assist me to defend this much-maligned instrument.” 

“ Uh, don’t appeal to me, sir,” replied Helen, smiling, “ for I am 
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rather of papa’s mind. Perhaps, however, we are a little too old- 
fashioned in our notions. Of course, there would never be improve. 
ments in anything if all new inventions were to be condemned ; 
still, I fancy, for myself, that I shall never like the forte-piano—it 
seems to me such a noisy instrument.” 

‘* Tt is all noise and clatter,” observed Mr, Cheney, contemptu. 
ously. ‘‘ And then there is another thing, very few of the compo- 
sitions of the good old masters are fit for it; this is one of the 
misfortunes attendant upon the impertinence of that chattering 
instrument, which must either speak in a hurry or not at all,” 

‘‘Come, John, have you nothing to say in defence of the poor 
pianoforte ?’’ said Lawson, looking up from the punch bowl, over 
which he had been bending. ‘‘ I am sure I have heard you sing 
its praises,” 

‘* Eyh, to be sure,” replied the latter mischievously, willing to 
draw some more strong denunciations from Mr. Cheney against 
the forte-piano and its player. ‘* By-and-bye all the spinets in the 
country won’t bring the price of firewood. We must advance with 
the age, my dear sir. Forte-pianos, and nothing else, will suit the 
rising generation. ‘The style of music you prefer, my dear Mr. 
Cheney, is quite out of fashion, the best of our modern teachers 
will tell you so.” 

“And why?” replied Mr. Cheney, sarcastically. ‘ Bécause, 
my dear John, our modern music-masters cannot play it. They 
are a parcel of idle, tasteless fellows who do not feel what they 
play, and, therefore, they cannot do it as it ought to be done.” 

‘Nay, you are hard upon our moderns, Mr. Cheney,” said 
Lawson. “ But, come now, what do you say of Dr. Arnold! 
surely the fame of his ‘ Battle of Prague’ and ‘ Siege of Gibraltar’ 
must have reached you.:" 

“T believe he is the best of your modern composers,” answered 
Mr. Cheney, “ and the pieces you speak of may be worth buying; 
but, as for detached pieces in general, I haven’t much opinion of 
them, they are only dabs, and, to my thinking, they are a sure 
sign of no extraordinary genius or invention on the part of the 
man who composed them.”’ 3 

“ How inveterate you are, my dear sir!” said John. ‘‘ But I 
am sure you would reverse your opinion if you could bear Mr. 
Lawson's nieces play ; they were staying with him at Christmas, 
and really it was quite a treat to me.”’ 

“I mean no disrespect to the young ladies,”’ said the old gentle. 











man, kowing ; ‘‘ but I should have been sorry to hear them rather 
than the reversé. ' ‘The forte-piano gives a thumping staccato 
‘manner of fingering, that is as ungraceful to sight as it is injurious — 
to the expression.” | Me PY 
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“ Your nieces, [ know, are considered fine players on the forte- 
piano, Mr. Lawson,'’ observed Mrs. Cliton; * but little as I know 
of music, I did not like their performance on our harpsichord ; 
you will remember I couldn’t help telling Miss Jenny so when she 
asked me.,”’ 

‘* Whereat my niece Jenny was sorely displeased,’’ replied Mr. 
Lawson, his face half obscured by the fragrant steam issuing from 
the punch-bow! 

‘Oh ! set a forte-piano player down to a harpsichord,” remarked 
Mr. Cheney, somewhat contemptuously, “‘ or to a good spinet fairly 
in order, and he will expose himself to a judge of musical expres- 
sion before he has played five bars. He has no fine expression of 
his own, because the instrument he has been used to is incapable 
of it, and he avoids fine taste as he would a monster. It atfrights 
the modern fiddler.” 

‘*{ think you are too severe, papa,” said Helen; ‘* you will 
allow no merit whatever to the instrument, and sure it must have 
some ; nor any to those who compose for it; and yet | have heard 
that some of the modern compositions are very fine.”’ 

“ My dear child, do not be seduced by Mr, Lawson’s sophistry, 
or John's clap-trap. The modern compositions are mere mis- 
cellaneous harmony; and this modern stuff, however grammatical, 
will no more make @ musician than novels and romances form 
the scholar. he former is taught to fiddle—the latter teaches 
bimself to gabble.”’ 

“ Well, | suppose, Miss Helen will never have a forte-piano, 
then,"’ said the parson, with a look of feigned distress. ‘‘ And I bad 
promised myself such pleasure in listening to her performance on 
my favourite instrument !"’ 

‘*Oh! Helen may have one, an’ she will,’’ replied the old 
gentleman ; ‘‘and I will endure its clatter as patiently as I would 

any other noise.’ 

“1 am very sorry, also,’ chimed in John. ‘1 thought if you 
should get one, Helen, vou would learn some of the fashionable 
Italian songs.” 

** Nay, thank you, John,"’ said Mr. Cheney, laughing ; ‘‘ but 
I would have protested against such a sorry entertainment as that. 
Why, the affected howling of the modern Italian and his imitators 
is little better than that of a dog that has lost his master. But 
come, I see the punch is ready. We dismissed Mrs, Gurnett, and 
now, | think, we'll dismiss the subject of the forte-piano, else I 
shall tire and vex you with some more of my prejudices and 
crochets ; but | am an old man, dear friends, and I cling with an 
old man’s tenacity to the things of the past.” 

And the tears gathered in Ralph Cheney's eyes as he ceased 
speaking. 
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“ Well, sir,” said John, who saw his host’s emotion, and wished 
to divert it, ‘‘ we will change our subject entirely. Mr. Lawson 
has filled the glasses, I see: shall we, my dear sir, drink to the 
speedy and safe return of that honest, kindly-hearted lad whom 
our very dear friend, the Widow Gurnett, styles ‘ owd red-head.’ *’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“THE GREYHOUND INN,”’ AT SHAP. . 


Tuk Greyhound was the old coaching inn at Shap, a large, 
rambling building, with a door in the centre, under the porch, on 
the top of which the greyhound lies couchant, and a very respect- 
able.looking greyhound he is, carved in stone. Within doors 
there are rooms of all sizes, long passages and short passages, two 
or three steps up to one room, and two or three down to another ; 
tall cupboards in recesses, triangular and square, and all sorts of 
odd nooks and angles. To the left of the principal entrance a 
wide oaken staircase leads up to the broad landing, a ghastly look- 
ing place in the small hours of the night, when the moonbeams 
stream in through the many diamond-paned casements, and strange 
grotesque shadows linger in the countless nooks and corners about 
the wide landing-place. 

Travellers who had sat till a late hour over the punch bowl in 
the pleasant bar-parlour, found it quite an undertaking to wend 
their way to their rooms. Those polished oak stairs and landin 
places were as perfect svares to unsteady footsteps. There were 
two of these staircases aud two of these landings to traverse before 
they could reach the labyrinth of corridors and long passages, 
branching off, hither and thither, with countless doors giving 
adwission from them into the bed-rooms, where the weary traveller 
might find repose, though his slumbers would be occasionally dis- 
turbed by the neighing of horses and the trampling of hoofs. 
These bed-rooms, in fact, overlooked quite a network of stables 
and out-offices, for this old Greyhound Inn was great in the coach- 
ing days, when the rocky sides of Shap Vell echoed back the lively 
notes of the guard's horn. In its stables, as many as a hundred 
horses would stand at once, in those stirring times for innkeepers, 
and ostlers, and chambermaids. The bar-parlour was a large 
front room, its two windows. buried in deep recesses, and the 
diin panes of glass, framed in black wood, overlooking the broad 
vpen space where the stage-coaches and post-clhaises used to draw 
up to change horses. The room was long and wide, with a low 
raftered ceiling, and the walls wainscotted half way up. It had a’ 
high wooden mantlepiece over the stove, painted a pale green, and 
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elaborately carved, with two grotesque-looking faces peering out, 
one from either side, and in the middle, the figures 1690, the 
date of the building. The fire-place was wide and old-fashioned, 
with deep, roomy hobs, on one of which a large kettle was 
hissing and steaming as the flames leapt up against it ; for, though 
we are writing of an evening in May, spring weather in its 
first month, or its last, is quite cold enough in those bleak parts 
to necessitate a fire. So, on this evening, there was a bright, 
roaring sea-coal fire, and very pleasant it looked, and still more 
pleasant did it feel ; for, notwithstanding that the setting sun lit 
up with a warm, crimson glow the summits of the fells, and dyed 
with magic colouring the white, rough-cast walls of the “ Grey- 
hound,” and that the trees were all bursting into leaf, the air 
without was cold and sharp, and the keen, biting wind, as it swept 
over the bare, stony hill sides, made both young and old shiver. 
In a large leather easy-chair, drawn near the fire, sat Mrs. Richard. 
son, a genial, kind-hearted hostess was she of the ‘‘ Greyhound ;” 
a pleasant motherly-looking old woman, almost picturesque with 
her snow-white hair, bright dark eyes, and huge widow's cap and 
sombre weeds, as she sat in the red glow of the fire, which sent 
its flames leaping far up the capacious chimney. 

A few paces from the landlady, but seated at the table, were 
John Clifton and his brother Richard, the latter not long returned 
from his voyage, and radiant with happiness, for his venture had 
been most successful. 

So soon as he arrived, he heard the news of the wonderful and 
happy change in the fortunes of the Cheneys. Poor Dick! he had 
been rejoicing beforehand over the unspeakable delight he should 
feel in relieving Mr, Cheney of bis embarrassments; but he was 
somewhat distressed and troubled when he found that his Helen 
had suddenly become a heiress; and so straightway he had gone 
off to Eamont Bridge, and he had said, with touching simplicity, 
to Mr. Cheney : 

“Oh, sir, she is so beautiful, and rich now as well, J must not 
hold her to our agreement. Iam but a hulking, sea-faring fellow, 
and there’s many amongst the country gentry would be proud to 
wed her, though,”’ he added, sorrowfully, “ she'll ne’er meet wi’ a 
truer love than mine.”’ 

“ Richard Clifton,”’ the old man had said, with strong emotion, 
“if Yack Gurnett’s gold could so change my daughter's heart as 
to wean her from thee, I should say it had brought a curse with it 
instead of a blessing. But you know Helen Cheney too well, lad; 
do thy wooing as thou didst in old times, nothing is changed save 
our fortunes, praise| be God !"’ 

And so Richard did woo as in former days, and he told Helen 
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all his fears, and she scolded him, and then fi rgave him, and pro- 
mised to seal her forgiveness by becoming h.s bride in the merry 
month of May; and so here at the ‘“‘ Greyhuund” he was on this 
evening, joyous and exulting, within one short week of his wedding 
day, though it seemed, to be sure, a very long week to him. 
With the brothers there \ as seated Mr. Lawson, who did not 
disdain oceasionally to stretch his legs in the bar-parlour of the 
‘Greyhound ;’’ then there were one or two farmers, ani the car. 
penter, and grocer, and parish-clerk of this primitive region, with 
Patterdale also, who was given to hold religious discussion with the 
above me:tioned parish-clerk, who was also no other than Mr. 
Settle, the village schoolmaster, ani the father of our friend Ann 
Settle. 
Mrs. Richav'son was busy knitting, but she was so great an adept 
in the art that the gleaming needles sped through the wool, whilst 
the brigint dark eyes ot ti.c knitter watched her guests, and saw that 
all their wants were\ well sup;lied. Ske had just noticed, even 
from her distant post of observation, tix ‘owering looks which 
Settle and Patterdale had begun to cast uponeach ‘her, indicative 
of a meditated polemical outbreak, spite of the presence oi Parson 
Lawson, and she called out, in her kind, but firm t. nes: 
_ . ** Now, then, Patterdale, hae dune wi’ thy disputin nd argu- 

ments, The bar-parlour is no place for expounding the Scriptures, 
nor suld seck a sacred thing be done over a glass o’ punch; so 
gin ye want to preach and exhort, mon, get out o’ this, and tak’ 
thysel’ on to the open space i’ the front o’ the house, as thou hast 
done mickle times enow, and get thee up on thy tub or a wheel- 
barrow, and then thou mayst preach to thy heart’s content, The 
‘ Highflyer’ will be due in a few minutes, I reckon; and, happen, 
the passengers wull listen to thee—they mun bide here a-bit for 
their tea.” 

Patterdale made no attempt to accept the invitation thus given 
him by the landlady; to say truth, pious man as he was, he felt a 
little carnally inclined at that moment, and preferred the warmth 
of the bar-parlour and the glass of hot punch to an elevated post 
on the wheelbarrow, exposed to the keen wind blowing from Shap 
Fells. 

He, therefore, restrained his wrath, and relinquished the medi- 
tated attack upon Settle. He knew mine hostess of the “ Grey- 
hound ” too well to venture to dispute her behests in any way. She 
held a mild but firm sway over her vassals, from the head chamber- 
maid and waiter down to the lowest stable boy, and ber guests in 
the bar-parlour equally respected her authority ; so judiciously, too, 
was it enforced that any lady might have sat in that 
with as little chance of listening'to'anything that might shock her 
ears as in her own drawing-room. 
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Mrs. Richardson had barely finished her exhortation to the 
tailor, when the cheery notes of a horn without, and the sound of 
wheels with the trampling of horses’ hoofs, announced the arrival 
of the “ Highflyer.’’ 

Mrs. Richardson immediately rose, |aid aside her knitting, and 
bustled out of the room to receive the travellers personally. Long 
after the goml old dame was sleeping under the sod in Shap church- 
yard was her kind, pleasant face remembered, and the true wel- 
come she gave her guests, were their means large or small. 

Travellers with slender purses, who stopped at the “ Grey- 
hound,"’ had often had occasion to bless the yenerosity of mine 
hostess. Her honesty and hospitality were appreciated the more 
by those who had suffered from the knavish practices of some inn- 
keepers—yrasping men who, not content with a fair profit, would 
resort to all sorts of dishonest expedients. One trick, particularly 
trying to the tempers of the travellers, was to delay bringing in 
refreshments as long as possible, during the brief time the coaches 
stopped, and even to fee the cuard to curtail the usual hour or 
half-hour, so that as little time as possible might be allowed the 
guests for their meal, and so much more profit find its way into the 
landlord’s pocket. } 

All was hurry and bustle when Mrs. Richardson, followed by 
Jobn Clifton, who wished to see whom the coach had brought, 
made her way into the passaye, and from thence to a spacious 
room, where the travellers were assembling. 

Very cold those who had beea outside travellers looked, for the 
wind had been piercingly keen whilst they were passing Shap 
Fells, and there was a great rubbing of hands as great coats and 
wraps were bastily thrown off and hung on pegs against the wall, 
and a brief crowding round the fire; and then an eager attack 
upon the well-spread board. 

There the fragrant fumes of Mrs. Richardson’s delicious tea, so 
agreeable to her female guests, mingled with the more potent 
vapour of innumerable bottoms of brandy and whiskey, ‘* hot 
with,"’ called for by impatient commercial travellers. There, 
served up in a moment, as if by magic, were rashers of home-cured 
ham, hissing frem the frying-pan, set round with new-laid eggs; 
there were waiters hurrying in with stacks of hot wnffins and tea- 
cakes. Bells were ringing, voices calling, now for one thing and 
then another, and the response of the waiter, ‘‘ Coming, sir !"’ 
rising high above the din. 

-Jobn Clifton had fallen into conversation with a young gentleman 
from London, a Mr. Grant, who had come down on a visit oa 
squire living about ten miles off; and as he intended staying at the 
inn all night, his portmanteau was stowed away at one end of the 
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room, along with the luggage of two or three other passengers, 
who meant to abide at the ‘‘ Greyhound "’ till morning. 

At last the guard’s horn was again heard, and presently that 
individual himself appeared at the door, clad in a dreadnought 
great-coat, rejoicing in several layers of capes, and his chin hidden 
in the folds of a thick shawl and muffler. 

‘'Time’s up, ladies and gemmen !”’ . 

The" personages thus addressed bad no reason to complain, as 
they had enjoyed their full half-hour, so they were all once more 
in motion. The inside passengers received the usual marks of 
respect accorded to those who travel first-class in these days of 
railway locomotion. ‘There was the guard standing at the open 
coach door with the handle in his hand, and there was much fuss 
and bowiny and scrapiny from waiter and ostlers, whilst the out- 
side passengers were allowed to mount up to their elevated station 
on the top of the coach as best they could. 

When ull were settled, the guard uttered his usual “ All right!” 
and mounted up behind, the coachman flourished his long whip, 
and off trotted the four horses ; whilst the lively notes of the guard’s 
horn resounded through the village. The little crowd of idlers who 
‘ had stood at the inn door and round the coach to see the horses 
changed, and to get any news or gossip they could from coachmaa 
or guard, now dispersed, and all without became quiet as before, 
though within the bar-parlour, when Mrs. Richardson returned to 
it, accompanied by John Clifton avd Mr, Grant, the new-comer, 
there was much noise and clamour, !oud excited voices, and voices 
talking all at once; Parson Lawson laughing, Dick Clifton looking 
very serious, and young Gandy standing near the fire-place, the 
centre of an admiring crowd, Patterdale with uplifted hands and 
eyeballs distended with horror, and Settle smiling and sceptical, 
taking his cue from his patron, Parson Lawson. 

“ Why, what’s to do?” asked mine hostess with a smile, after 
she had graciously welcomed Gandy, also a new-comer since she 
had left the bar-parlour, and installed herself once more in her 
arm-chair. ‘‘ Ye hev gotten hauld o’ some vastly exciting subject 
sin’ I left the room."’ 

“Gandy here has given us Captain Clifton’s ghost story over 
ayain—that’s all, my dear Mrs. Richardson,” replied Mr. Lawson, 
smiling. 

sd Hey-day ! a ghost story,” said the old dame ; “ why, sir, 
that is the first I’ve heard on't.”’ . 

‘I am sure—in that case—that either the Captain or Gandy 
will give you full particulars about/ the ghost and all bis move- 
ments,”’ 

“Nay, sir, but you are joking, sure,’ said Mrs. Richardson. 
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“You haven't seen a real ghost, Captain Clifton?’ she added, 
turning to the latter. 


“ Eyh, have I,” responded the Captain stoutly, and Mr. Law- 
son shan’t argue me out of it."’ 

**Deary me, Captain Richard,’ and who was it ye saw?’’ 
asked the landlady, who was rather given to believe in the super. 
natural, we must confess. 

‘*An old acquaintance of yours, ma’am,” said John Clifton, 
laughingly interrupting his brother's answer. 

‘* Lord sakes, bless us and save us! "T'was not my dear aula 
Joe, fc» sure?’ exclaimed the old lady in a tone of sorrow and fear, 
her thoughts reverting to her dead partner. 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Richardson,” replied the Captain hastily, eager 
to relieve her of her apprehensions ; ‘‘’twas the Miller of Kamont 
Bridge—-—”’ 

“ Ridin’ on his auld white pony,”’ chimed in Gandy amidst a 
chorus of groans and sighs and ejaculations of wonder and fear ; 
for the Lelievers in the supernatural in the bar-parlour were in a 
decide! majority, Parsun Lawson having, for sole supporters, John 
Clifton and Settle, though the incredulous smile on the face of 
the stranger, Mr. Grant, denoted him also to be an unbeliever. 

“ And pray, sir, who was the miller of Eamont Bridge ?”’ asked 
Mr. Grant, addressing John. 

Before the latter could reply, Patterdale, always foremost in 
every conversation, eagerly interposed : 

“ Lack-a-day, where does the gentleman come from that he 
has nae heerd tell o’ the rich miller o’ Eamont Bridge and owd 
Nick ?"’ 

‘* Nay, my friend,”’ jestingly replied Grant, “there you are 
wrong. I do not deny having heard of that last-mentioned per- 
sonage.”’ 

“Oh, but this is not the distinguished individual you allude 
to,” answered Mr. Lawson, laughing ; ‘“‘ the owd Nick of these 
parts was a white pony.”’ 

“ And you really saw the miller’s ghost, Captain? and wheer 
did you see him? and what was he doing ?’’ asked Mrs, Richardson, 
suspending her customary knitting in her excitement. 

“ I saw him,” replied Richard Cliftor very solemnly, “ when I 
was standing on the deck of my vessel in the Bay at Naples ; he 
was riding up Vesuvius on his owd white pony, and I saw them 
both go down the crater o’ the burning mountain together; and 
Gandy there saw them, too, and all the other men that came up on 
deck were witnesses of the fact. And “twas on Christmas Eve, 
too, the very night he died! For sure, it is a wonderful affair ; 
but I'm not going to disbelieve my own eyes, whatever folk may 
sav.” 
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And the Captain looked defiantly at the parson and his 
brother. 

“And I see’d him too,” broke in Gandy, “‘ just as plain,” he 
added, seeking for a simily, “ as I see Mr. Patterdale now.” 

This was rather an unfortunate allusion, for the tailor, who 
had stolen away to the table, and mistaking Mr. Settle’s full glass 
of punch for his own empty one, was just in the act of draining it 
to the last drop, when all eyes were thus directed .to-him, to his in- 
finite disgust and confusion. 

Spite of the lugubrious nature of the conversation, a laugh 
broke out at this escapade of Patterdale’s, which swelled to a roar 
when the indignant Settle, not stopping to. consider his words, ex- 
claimed furiously : 

T’ll thank you for that glass o’ punch, Mr. Patterdale.”’ 

When Mrs. Richardson was able to speak, which was not for two 
or three minutes, for she had laughed as heartily as any of the com. 
pany, she said : 

“Well, Mr. Settle, I’se gie ye another glass free o’ charge; 
and as for Patterdale, we mun keep our eyes on him, sin’ he is 
.apt to make seck curious mistakes wi’ other folk's belongings. But, 
hey-day, aw’ this wark o’ his, and this laughing, has put out o’ 
our heads the subject we were on. “Tis an unco strange tale this, 
about the miller and owd Nick; [ shall not be able to get it out 
o’ my head for a long while. What wad it aw’ signify, Mr. Law. 
son—the apparition, I mean ?”’ 

“T should think it signified, my dear Mrs. Richardson, that 
Gsndy had taken in honour of Christmas Eve an extra allowance 
of grog.’’ 

“Nay, nay, sir; I was as sober as any man i’ this room at the 
present moment,” replied the young sailor, shaking his head; 
** besides,’’ he added in tone of triumph, “ the Captain there saw it 
as plain as I did.” 

‘Mere deception of the sight, Gandy. The case is easily ex- 
plained—you assured Captain Clifton, who had probably, I may 
observe, been toasting friends at home, that you had seen the miller 
riding on his white pony. The Captain looks through his glass, 
forthwith he saw the miller, too.” 

‘* But what de you say of all the sailors, Mr. Lawson ?”’ asked 
the Captain, rather vexed. 

“ A flock of sheep, my dear young friend, one jumps through 
a gap, and all the rest jump after. The men followed in your 
wake and Gandy’s. Example is infectious. If you could get tor 
gether all the sailors of all the vessels in the harbour, and assured 
them of what you had seen, I doubt not but they, too, would have 
seen the miller on his white pony riding up Vesuvius |” 
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"F ‘Well, come now, Mr. Lawson,’’ said Dick, who looked now 
like a man sure of his argument, “if what we saw was all fancy, 
wasn't it very extraordinary that we should have fancied we saw 
the miller on the very night on which le died ?” 

“Ah! Mr. Lawson, he has you there,” interposed Mrs, Richard- 
son eagerly. 

“ Nay, I don’t see anything unanswerable or extraordinary in 
it at all. It was a mere coincidence—a curious coincidence, I 
allow ; but how many presentiments do we not all have at various 
times of our lives from which nothing comes? Of such we take 
no note.” 

‘Weel, I believe what th’ Captain says as much as iY I had 
seen the miller wi’ my ain proper e’en,’’ said Mrs. Richardson, 
gravely; “and I hev my ain tuought as to what it might mean, 
his being seen going down into a burning mountain.’ 

“ There’s not a doubt on the subject,” remarked Dick Clifton, 
very emphatically. 

“ Why, Richard, man, what dost mean ?” asked Mr, Lawson, 
laughing. 

“] mean this, sir,” repied the young Captain very solemnly ; 
“ there's a very many people of opinion that these burning 
mountains are just so many openings into hell; I’m o’ that mind, 
too, and | reckon th’ miller was just going plump down among aw’ 
the fiends when we saw him.” 

“Nay; but, my dear Captain, this is too absurd,’’ exclaimed 
the parson, unable to restrain his laughter, in which, however, no 
one joined save John and Mr. Grint. ‘ You are as bad as Patter- 
dale, who is always breathing fire and brimstone and anathemas 
against the unregenerated. However, let us change our subject, 
or I can foresee one thing very surely, whatever else may or may 
not happen, and that is that our good hostess Lere will yet no sleep 
to-night if we go on talking of ghosts and apparitions in this 
fashion.” 

“The miller disturbed folks enough i’ his lifetime,” said Johan ; 
** it would be too hard if we were never to have any respite. The 
living man was bad enow, but his ghost wad be ten times worse. 
Suppose we sing some of our catches, Mr. Lawson, and that will 
put the thing out of our heads."’ 

“ Eyh, to be sure !"’ replied the parson ; “ and we will begin with 
‘Hark, the Bonny Christ Church Bells!’ ” 

One catch succeeded another, and one glass of punch another, 
and all became very merry ; but it was decent and seemly merri- 
ment, and just before they parted the walls of the old bar-parlour 
re-echoal the words of Mr. Warren's popular catch, “To our 
Musical cos Agama was sung with great glee by the parson, 
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“To our musical club there is life and prosperity, 
May it flourish with us, and so on te posterity ! 
May concord and harmony ever abound, 

And divisions here only in eur music be found ! 
May the catch and the glass go about and about. 
And another succeed to the bottle that’s out.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LITTLE GOSSIP. 


Ir was the eve of Helen Cheney's wedding, and a brighter 
May morning never shone. Even the dusxy old study, her 
father’s favourite apartment, seemed something brighter and more 
pleasant thau usual; and then, if the furniture within were faded 
and shabby, the tables and chairs black with aye, and the curtain 
dropping into holes, so much the more fresh and lovely did the 
scene without look. Down in the pleasant old garden the sun. 
light flickered on the young leaves of the chestnuts, where the 
thrush sang, and the bee hovered amidst fragrant sprigs of pink 
and white flower. Through a screen of apple.blossom and green 
foliage there was a glimpse of the silvery Eamont, whilst a soft 
bluish haze marked the outline of the distant hills. 

The two occupants of the study on this morning, however, 
were both of them, we must confess, quite unobservant of the 
beauties of nature without, Ralph Cheney sat at his large old- 
fashioned desk, lined with green baize, rayged and ink-stained. 
The scholar’s attire was not a whit more tidy than of yore. Helen 
had found bim inflexible, in spite of the change in their fortunes, 
as regarded any improvement in his own dress, or in the furniture 
of his study. The rest of the house she might do as she pleased 
with, and furnish, to her likiny, from Gillow’s, of Lancaster; but 
that dearly-cherished study would have lost half its charms in his 
eyes if it Lad been changed in any way, or its belongings were less 
faded and ragged, and dusty. ‘The utmost that Helen could do 
with this dear obstinate old father, was w extort from him a pro- 
mise that he would wear a new suit at her wedding. The next 
important question was, how to get him measured and where to 
have tke clothes made, for old Mr. Cheney vowed that, dearly as he 
loved his daughter, not even for her sake, would he make himself 
a laughing-stock in his old age, by telling any of the fine Penrith 
tailors to bedizen him out in what they called the fashion. 

At last, Helen was relieved from her embarrassment by a 
proposal coming from her father himself. 

‘If you like, my dear, you, may send for old Pattendale he’s 
a Methodist rascal, to be sure, but he will serve my turn well 
enough, and he can make up the clothes bere,” 
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So Patterdale was se t for, greatly to the delight of that worthy, 
as, apart from getting a job, he promised himself much pleasure 
under Ralph Cheney's ro f, during those few days of bustle and 
excitement preceding the \ edding. 

There were more serva its now, and visitors dropping in and 
out; plenty of gossip, and a well-spread board. As regards the 
gossip, however, Patterdale was slightly disappointed, for the old 
gentleman took it into his! ead that the tailor should work in the 
study. The fact was, Mr. Cheney suspended his labours, every 
now and then, and at su: h times he liked to have some one to 
talk to. Richard Cliftor, though he came daily from Shap to 
Penrith, was usually to be found assisting his dear mistress in her 
active superintendence ».f the re-furnishing and arrangemeut of the 
rooms, or else he was wandering up and down with her along the 
grass-grown walks o! the old garden, under the pink blossom of 
the apple-trees. When he did visit the study he was so abstracted 
that he answered ‘‘no,’’ when he should have said “ yes ;”’ and 
“yes” when he should have said ‘‘no;’ and then old Mr. 
Cheney would laughingly bid him begone to his mistress, ‘‘ for 
he was nowt ! ut a love-sick swain.”’ 

So it c me to pass that, for fault of some one better, the 
old gentlem wn talked, with all the pride and love of an author for 
his first bo k, to Patterdale, the tailor. So soon as he was restored 
to health, und his mind relieved from all pecuniary apprehensions 
by the fo:tune which Helen had inherited in so unexpected a 
manner, 8. soon did he betake himself with new ardour, to his 
literary pu suits. Once more be brought out his beloved MS., 
and he por d over it, enlarging, and correcting, and revising from 
morning til! night. Having now funds at his own disposal, he 
soon found a willing publisher; and the book, when once pub- 
lished, he fe: t convinced would sell by thousands, and would bring 
him wealth e+ well as honour. Helen and the Captain encouraged 
the happy ¢ ‘nceit, as it soothed the good old man’s sensitive 
pride, which) ade him averse to touch too much of his darling 
child’s income. So on this sunny May morning, the scholar’s 
quill travelled at a great rate over the foolscap, now scratching 
out lines and then inserting others, whilst every now and then 
he would get 1 p, search for some book of reference on his library 
shelves, and b: .ng down a cloud of dust on Patterdale’s head, who 
sat stitching a ray at the new suit, a coat, vest, and breeches of 
blue cloth, fro . which he was able to cut any quantity of cabbage, 
and convey th same into his capacious pockets undetected by 
Mr. Cheney, a’ sorbed as he was in his books and his MS. 

“Stay thy veedle for awhile, man,”’ said the scholar, as he laid 
down his pen d leant back in his chair. ‘‘I have a mind to rest 
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myself a little, and gossip with thee; thou shouldst be a more 
sensible fellow than the rest of thy acquaintance, as thou settest 
thyself up for a preacher.” 

‘“* A humble expounder of the Scriptures,’’ replied the tailor, 
with anything but humility in his looks, however ; for he fancied 
that Mr. Cheney was going to argue with him upon religious sub- 
jects, and upon this ground he was never loth to venture, “ being 
sure to conquer Satan,’’ as he would have said, “ whosoe’er was 
his mouthpiece.”’ 

‘Tut, tut, man, keep to thy trade! thou canst use thy needle 
and thread passably, but thou hast neither wit nor knowledge 
enough in thy thick pate to fit souls for Heaven, or to draw them 
from destruction; leave that work for whom it concerns, the 
clergy. We should all stick to our own work, Patterdale: you to 
your goose and needle, I to my books and writing. I am engaged 
just now upon a work which taxes my powers to the utmost, 
Every page has been the result of labour and research, and I 
flatter myself that when the book appears it will be a boon to the 
world, and there will be my reward. 

‘* And what may ye ca’ this buik, sir?” asked the tailor, in a 
tone that was slightly contemptuous. 

‘‘*«The Druidical and Christian History and Antiquities of 
Westmoreland,’ ” replied the scholar softly. 

“ Eyh, but it’s a long-sounding name ; and what may it be aw’ 
about, sir, if I may be so bold as to ask ¢’’ 

“{ fancy the subject of my book, my dear fellow, would be 
rather above your comprehension; the study of Druidical stones 
and other remains, most interesting to the antiquary, would be 
unintelligble to the village tailor.’’ 

‘* Druidical ; that means something Popish—doesn’t it, Mr. 
Cheney ? for, sure, them deluded Papists are aw’ for bowing down 
to stocks and stones and graven images.’ 

“Thou blockhead !”’ exclaimed Mr, Cheney, half in anger 
half in mirth ; “like a bull at the sight of a scarlet rag, thou art 
always lowering thy horns when thou thinkest that thou canst spy 
out the least speck of the Romish Church. -Druidism was the 
ancient worship of the Britons before Christianity became known.”’ 

‘‘T was nae sae far wrong, then,” replied Patterdale, doggedly . 
‘Popish idolatry or Druidical, ’tis aw’ the same—theer’s nowt but 
a change 0’ names,”’ 

“What, Patterdale, my man, you are at your old trade,” said 
a merry voice, as Mr. Lawson entered the room ; “a hit at Popery 
again! and I'll be bound you did not forget us as well. . 
Popery, black Prelacy, and Erastianisin, Good Lond, deliver us! 
that’s your daily prayer—isn’t it t”’ pA 
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“ Though I am but a poor sinful creature mysel’, I dunnot 
keep fro’ beseeching the Lord for aw’ them that’s in spiritual dark- 
ness,”” replied Patterdale, with great complacency. 

** Well, get thee gone for awhile, man,’’ said Mr. Cheney with 
a smile; “thou mayst try ou my suit in the afternoon.” 

‘*As the young couple would have me to tie them together,” 
said the parson, taking a seat, ‘I thought I would e’en come 
over to-day, and have a long chat with you, mine old friend.” 

Patterdale left the room as he was bidden, muttering a prayer 
for the two unregenerated beings he was leaving. Then, as his 
time was at his own disposal for an hour or two, and the morning 
was very fine, he thought he would walk up to the mill, carry a 
budget of gossip there, and bring some back; and, above all, see 
how the widow bore her recent losses. The avowed reason for this 
visit was to convey news of her family to Ann Settle. With. 
out some such plea the tailor would not have ventured to intrude. 

He found the widow in the house-place, looking not quite so 
robust as usual—in fact, the extreme chagrin and mortification 
caused by passed events had so pressed upon her mind as slightly 
to affect her health. She was lying on the large old calico-covered 
couch under the casement. Perhaps, it was the contrast of the 
many tinted flowers outside the window, and the radiant sunshine 
that came pouring in through the green leaves of the ivy, that 
marked so strongly the harsh, morose look on her face. 

Ann Settle was sewing at a table, more cheerful than had been 
ber wout for some time past. She was getting over that foolish, 
desperate love for the handsome, wealthy young farmer, and Robert 
Gandy, since his return from his Italian voyage, no longer found 
her so cold and indifferent to his addresses. 

“Wha is that?’ asked Mrs. Gurnett, in a petulant tone, with. 
out raising her head, as the shadow of the tailor, passing the case- 
ment, fell on the sunlit floor. 

“Tis your auld acquaintance, mistress—him wha ca’es ye the 


Christian matron,” replied Ann with a sly smile, as she rose to 
admit the tailor. 


‘*The auld hypocritical devil!’’ muttered Mrs. Gurnett—a 
speech, it must be confessed, most unbecoming of a Christian 
matron. ‘‘And what brings you here to-day?’’ she added, as 
Patterdale made his appearance, smirking and bowing. 

“ I just took the liberty o’ calling, ma'am, to give Ann a little 
news o’ her people at Shap. | thought you wouldn’t tak’ it amiss. 
Them’s aw’ weel, my dear, and wishin’ you the same,’ he added, 
looking at Ann, as he took the seat which the widow frowningly 
motioned him to. 

‘* And what may hev’ brought you to these parts!” asked Mrs, 
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Gurnet snappishly. ‘‘ Wha’s cloth are ye pilfering now, to mak’ 
coverings for your brood o’ urchins ?”’ 

“ Eyh, ma’am, ye’re jokin’ again; that’s one o’ your dooble 
tenders. I’s just making a braw new suit for Mr. Cheney,"’ replied 
the tailor, parrying, with an attempt at pleasantry, the shaft his 
foe had directed at him, but sending another straight at her in 
return. ‘Fine blue cloth, ma’am, lined wi’ silk throughout, fit 
for a prince, and weel made, too, though I say. it. that made it. 
Seck doings as theer will be at th’ old house to-morrow! Seck 
merry-making and banquetting, seck hogheads o’ wine to be set 
running! and aw’ th’ poultry from far and near fattened and killed 
for the feast. Lack-a-day,” he added in a lugubrious tone, “I 
hope t’will be nae like unto Baltazar’s banquet ; they are aw’ a 
carnal ungodly set, fro’ Parson Lawson and old Mr, Cheney, down 
to that awd Popish jade, Grandy-Gandy.” 

‘*Marry come up, Mr. Patterdale !”’ exclaimed Ann, sharply ; 
‘* dunnot talk o’ thy betters i’ that fashion.” 

“Thou lying auld knave,”’ cried out Mrs. Gurnett, in extreme 
wrath, “thou talk’st as though that wench Helen Cheney owned 
_aw’ Penrith for her fortune. She has robbed me of five hundred 
pounds a year, but I’s reckon I could buy her up yet.” 

“ Eyh, but, you see, theer’s the Captain,” replied Patterdale, 
bent, it appeared, upon trying the patience of the Christian matron. 
“The wicked man prospers like a green bay-leaf, not as I wad say 
that th’ Captain is downright bad; but he is verra carnal-minded. 
Hey-day, but he has brought home sacks and sacks fu’ o’ golden 
guineas, they say. I can tell ye he’s not like other sailors, as 
their money like horses, and spend it like asses. I doubt, though 
he isn’t half his age, that he has near as much money as your late 
lamented husband, ma’am. And I’m minded,” he added, in a 
mysterious tone, “ talkin’ o’ Mr. Yack o’ Gurnett, o’ some mighty 
strange remarks concerning him that I heard fall fro’ C 
Clifton’s lips, in the bar-parlour of the ‘ Greyhound’ at Shap ; but 
I wad nae fash you, ma’am, wi’ a recital o’ that awfully fearscm 
story o’ the Captain and his crew.” 

‘‘T’s nae wish to hear what sots talk about over the punch- 
bowl,” replied the widow scornfully. 

‘But aw’ Shap believes it,” said the tailor. 

This remark disturbed the equanimity of the widow, and had 
the effect Patterdale wished to produce, that of exciting her 
curiosity. 

“What tale, ye auld gossip?” she said sharply. 

“ Why, he says, ma’am, he and aw’ his crew, that fro’ the deok 
o’ their vessel, on Christmas Eve—the verry day o’ your husband's 
death, ma'am, you mind—they saw the Miller on red Nick, ride 
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up to the top o’ the burnin’ mountain, and go right down into 
the flames and fire that springs out o’ the middle o’t.” 

“Weel, and what then ?” asked Mrs. Gurnett contemptuously ; 
“a lot o’ drunken sots fancied they saw my husband’s ghost— 
what is there in that ?’’ 

“But the burning mountain, ma’am, the flames, the ghost 
went down into! Ye mun hae a guess as to what th’ Captain 
and his sailors say aw’ that signifies ; but I says nothing.” 

‘* Belike they say Satan’s gotten him now,” replied the widow. 
“ Weel,” she added, “’twad serve him reet for his unjust treat- 
ment o’ me, the auld sinner! But ’tis a rubbishy talc, and it’s 
fit for nowt but to laugh at.” 

‘* It’s no news to me,” said Ann Settle; ‘‘ I heard the Captain 
tell the tale fro’ beginning to end, at Mr. Cheney’s, the other day. 
I did not tell you, mistress, because I thought it was nowt but 
a sailor's yarn.”’ 

“TI wonder what takes you to that house,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gurnett sharply ; “’tis nae decent o’ you, Ann Settle, to be visit- 
ing them that robbed me.” 

** Ye ken weel that Miss Cheney has gotten nowt but her own 
lawful rights,”’ replied Ann stoutly. 

“Weel, I mun be going,’’ said Patterdale, rising. “1 hev’ 
not quite finished my work up yonder. Hey-day, weshall nae get 
much sleep the neet,’’ he added, ‘‘ and aw’ the bells will be set 
ringin’ betimes i’ th’ morning. I’ll step up when it’s aw’ over, gin 
ye wad like to hear o’ aw’ the fine doings !"’ 

“T want neither thee nor thy gossip, thou chattering auld 


magpie,”’ screamed the widow. ‘Get out o’ this, and dunnot 
find thy way again wheer naebody wants thee!" 


Patterdale did as he was bidden; but over the dinner-table in 

Mr. Cheney's kitchen he produced from his budget a fresh store of 

ip, and defamed Widow Gurnett, and groaned over her lost 
till he was summoned to try on Mr. Cheney’s new suit. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LOVE AND LAW. 


Some few days had elapsed, since the sunny May morning, when, 
to use Patterdale’s form of speech, ‘‘aw’ th’ church bells o’ 


Penrith had rung joy-peals, fro’ morn to neet, for Helen Cheney’s 
wedding.” 


Sufficient time, however, had not elapsed to allow Mrs. Gurnet’s 
feelings to cool down ; for most cruelly exasperated she 


had by all the rejoicings over the marriage of Miss Cheney, 
“the wretch,” she would say, ‘‘ who robbed me.” 
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It was drawing towards the close of the afternoon, and Mrs. 
Gunett had bid Ann Settle bring in her tea. Whilst the latter 
was placing the cups on the table, her mistress stood at the window, 
tapping the floor with her foot, and looking impatiently up the 
long grass-grown gravel.walk, where the shadows of the old beech- 
trees were growing longer. She stood at the same casement, and in 
the same impatient mood, as on that evening when we first intro. 
duced her to our readers; only the scene was slightly changed ; 
instead of the rich colouring of autumn on the foliage, there were 
the fresh green tints of spring, and crimson and purple-tinted 
flowers had given place to the fragrant blossoms of the lilac, and 
the golden sprays of the laburnum. 

“ Belike, he is not coming; sendin’ me his fule’s message!"’ 
muttered Mrs, Gurnett. 

“‘I’se warrant he'll come,” said Ann Settle, curtly, “ Bump 
Willis is nae the man to give up a good chance when he has gotten 


one.” 


‘How now, thou pert hussey ! what dost mean?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gurnett, turning sharply on her handmaid. 

“Nay, mistress, Mr. Willis can tell you better than I,’’ replied 
Anp, with a covert smile‘ and theer he is, coming in at the gate.” 

As Ann said, the lawyer was just entering the garden, He 
stopped for a moment under the shade of the beech trees, and 
whisked the dust off his shoes, and adjusted his wig and hat, 
unaware that he was observed; an action which elicited a laugh 
from Ann, and the remark, “ Hoy-day, but th’ lawyer’s getting 


mighty proud—he’s quite a beau ; but at best he is nowt but a 
scarecrow.” 


‘‘ Haud thy tongue, saucebox!”’ said Mrs. Gurnett, as she took 
her place at the table; ‘‘ for aw’ his plain looks, Willis is worth a 
hundred seck handsome loons as John Clifton, and that Popish 
fellow, Gandy, that’s running after thee.” 

. Maybe, as for money,’’ replied Ann; “ but, for sure, them’s 
gotten good looks, and be hasn’t; he is the ugliest man i’ aw 
Westmoreland, and I hev’ heerd you say so yourself, mistress.” 

The entrance of Willis here put an end to the discussion, and 
certainly, spite of a greater air of neatness in his attire, and an 
evident attempt to improve his exterjor, the lawyer's very unpre- 
possessing appearance fully justified Ann’s strictures; nay, the 
very pains he had taken to adorn his person seemed to make his 
excessive ugliness the more apparent. 3 

Perhaps to vex her handmaid and companion, the widow 
received Willis with an unwonted civility. She had soon forgiven 
him what.she had at first styled his share in the robbery that 
had been perpetrated upon her. He was too useful a man, in fact, 
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for her to do without. She was, to the full, as avaricious, and 
quite as unscrupulous, as her late husband, and had consequently 
quite as much oppressive and dirty work for Willis todo. Then, 
again, she felt a certain sort of pleasure in his society, his tastes, in 
many ways, assorted well with her own. She was quite determined 
to try the connubial state again, but felt scrupulous in her choice 
of a partner. Young and good-looking men there were, any one 
of whom would have been willing to take the handsome rich widow, 
but then, they were needy fellows, whom she despised on that 
account. Willis certainly was ugly, and mean-looking, but then 
he had money, or so she believed, and with their united resources 
they might make a fine figure. 

She was very undecided, however, and her love, if such a name 
could be given to the selfish and interested feeling which actuated 
Mrs. Gurnett, blew hot and cold by turns, and Willis had many 
repulses: it was ‘‘ paw and claw” with the widow, and her lover 
felt the talons oftener than the velvet. 

** Get thee to the dairy, Ann, or that churning will not be cone 
th’ neet ; we hev’ more maids now and less work—theer’s too much 
“gossiping by half—thou’d betver keep the fellows more at a 
distance.”’ 

Ann left the room with an ill-concealed smile on her face, 
knowing, as she did, that her mistress only wanted to get rid of 
her during Willis’s visit. 

‘* What made ye so late’ I’se nae wait for ye again, I gie ye 
warning,’ said Mrs. Gurnett, petulantly 

‘** Ah, ma’am, do not be too hard upon me, if I own that it was 
an experiment, to see if my absence produced any uneasiness in 
your mind. You know, alas! too well, ma am, the cruel suspense 
I labour under, whilst uncertain whether my unworthy image has 
ever the slightest place in your thoughts.’’ 

“Let us hev’ none o’ that rubbishy talk,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gurnett snappishly; ‘‘if you were some good-lookin’ fellow o’ 
twenty, ‘stead o’ an auld plain-looking man, as ye are, theer might 
be some sense in it—but theer’s none as ‘tis ; and as to experiments, 
Pll thank you to try nowt o’ th’ sort wi’ me, or ye may just keep 
away fro’ this house awtogether.” 

“ Lack-a.day, what a world we live in! how cruel tender 
woman can be to the sex that adores her!” said Willis, in a plain- 
tive tone. 

“Theer’s some more o’ your foolery,” answered the lady, 
contemptuously. ‘“ What ails the man? what rubbishy book hae 
ye been studyin’, to get aw’ those fine speeches out of? As for 
men, it’s we women that suffer. Look at that auld sinner, Yack, 
leavin’ me to be robbed after his death; and you had a finger in 
that pie, ” 
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“Nay, my dear madam, do not get upon that subject again. 
Have I not clearly shown you that I was not to blame? Could I 
help Mr. Gurnett being so close, as never to tell me what property 
be had? I have told you he said the Shap property was his own ; 
he always spoke of it as his, and therefore I concluded, that aa he 
had left all to you, that would be yours also. Lack-a,day, ma’am! 
you know but little of the state of my heart. The tenderest 
feelings for you, the deepest anxiety for your welfare, actuated me 
in advising Mr. Gurnett, whenever he spoke of his will.’’ 

“ If I could only believe you, Mr. Willis,’’ replied the widow, 
in a softer tone ; ‘‘ but, lack-aeday ! you men are aw’ deceivers.” 

‘‘T wish my heart could be bared to your view, ma’am, that 
you might see its ardent longings to possess you.” 

“ Eyh, or my fortune, perhaps,’ answered the widow, with a 
provoking laugh. ‘It’s aw’ very good, your fine speeches; but 
how can I be sure it’s nae my money you're after? ‘Twas bard 
enow to bear wi’ aw’ Yack’s meagrims and tantrums, but then he 
were a rich man; and though he did rob me o’ the estates at Shap, 
still, I mun say he’s left me weel provided for. Now, happen, I 
was willin’ to take you—but it’s not at all likely—what could you 
leave to your widow? I’se pretty sure to outlive you, you know,” 

The lawyer felt much inward indiynation at the very mercenary 
spirit evinced by the fair widow, who could contemplate so coolly 
her chance of burying him; however, he smothered his anger, and 
replied, rather loftily — 

“‘T can say this, ma’am, that, whether I live or die, the woman 
who becomes my wife will have no cause to fear so far as money 
is concerned. I have a most extensive practice, ma’am; there's 
not a judye nor a gentleman of the bar that comes to Appleby 
assizes that doesn’t know Bompas Willis. 

“It’s like enow’. J know that mongrel wi’ the ragged starin’ 
coat, that’s gnawing a bone under yon tree, but I ken he’s a nowt. 
What do the judges ken 0’ you? Ye hev’ gotten extensive practice, 
you say—that I’se warrant; it’s aw’ among th’ country folk on 
market-days. You find your wark in aw’ the bits o’ public-houses 
i’ Penrith, and set folk by th’ ears, But howsomever, that don’t 
argufy ; it’s nae business o’ mine wha employs you ; but I’se think 
twice before I'll change my goodwill and farms and money for 
your most extensive practice, as ye ca’ it—an’ that’s all as you've 
gotten to offer, for your looks ar’n’t naething, ye mun confess.” 

If Willis had confessed his real thoughts just then, he would 
have said that he thought the widow the most diabolical woman he 
had ever known ; as it was, he assumed the character Mrs. Gurnett 
had assigned shortly before to ail men, and, like a deceiver, he said 
very gravely, ‘‘I would, ma'am, I could be as certain of a return 
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of affection from you as I am that I could quite satisfy you as to 
my worldly means, which are, I believe, little inferior to your own. 
But, alas! it is useless for me to encourage hope; some other 
happier man will obtain possession of the charmer I have sighed 
after; but I trust—I hope—you will be fortunate in your choice, and 
that you may not fall the prey of some heartless young villain, who 
will marry you for your money, and then, wearying of your 
matronly charms, will scatter your fortune broadcast, and leave 
the old woman, as he may perchance style you, to want and desti- 
tution.” 

The widow indulged in an ironical laugh, though she was evi- 
dently affected by what the lawyer had said; then she replied, 
with a sneer, ‘‘ I’m nae seck a fule as to throw myself away i’ that 
fashion.” 

* As for me,” said Willis loftily, “ 1 am a man of substance: I 
have a most lucrative practice ; I have society too; I am an attor- 
ney-at-law of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; 
I am a solicitor of the High Court of Chancery; and I can write 
to my name ‘ Gentleman one, &c.’”’ 

“Deary me, deary me; ad's my life!’ said the widow with a 
sneer, “then | see you’re a gentleman of great consideration ; and, I 
suppose, if I took you for my second, folks wad ca’ me Mrs. Bump 
Willis. How mighty proud I wad be! and if they did meddle wi’ 
my name after seck an insulting fashion, I wad make them pay for 
their fun.”’ 

The lawyer said viciously, “ 1 would bring an action on the case 
for slander; but talking of slander, by the way,’’ he added, 
‘* strange things they are saying up and down Penrith and Shap 
about your late husband; a fine tale, truly, Captain Richard 
Clifton bas put into the mouths of all the gossips, young and old !”’ 

‘*Oh, you mean that rubbishy yarn of owd red-head’s, about 
Yack going down into the burnin’ mountain wi’ th’ auld white 
pony. Clifton thinks they were both going down into Satan’s 
country. Weel, my deceitful auld sinner o’ a husband deserves to 
be theer, that’s aw I can say; but, of course, it’s aw’ a pack o’ lies 
o’ them sailors.”’ 

“ Well, and all I can say is, if old Yack Gurnett had been 
alive he would have made Mr. Richard Clifton smart,” replied the 
lawyer; ‘he would have had leave to regret the day he told his 

2 


** Hey-day, Mr. Willis,” said the widow with a start, as if a 
sudden thought had struck her, ‘‘ and can't I make that abominable, 
deceitful, red-headed fellow pay for slandering the memory o’ my 
puir dead husband? I'm his executrix, and sure I ought to look 
after his gude name when he left me aw’ his worldly gear. If he 
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knew the wicked tale Richard Clifton had told about. him. he 
could’nt sleep in his grave. You've put it in my head, Mr, Willis, 
and I shan’t rest till I see that worthless loon punished for his base 
slander o’ my dearly-beloved spouse. Alack-a-day, what a world 
we live in!” 

Here the widow buried her face in her handkerchief, and the 
lawyer smiled covertly at the sudden revulsion. of feeling, which 
had translated “the deceitful auld sinner” into ‘‘ my dearly. 
beloved spouse ;’’ then he said, doubtfully— 

‘* It would be well, indeed, for Richard Clifton to be punished ; 
but I don’t just see how the law could touch him, for slander is 
quite a personal injury; so when the person slandered. dies, the 
right of action for the slander expires with him, and it could not 
be revived by his widow, though you are his executrix as well.” 

“ You are about the tiresomest man I ever knew,” exclaimed 
the widow, in an irritated tone; ‘‘ putting a good thing before 
one’s e’en, and then snatching it away again. There’s nowt I wad 
like better than to know that owd red-head had his deserts. The 
_ good-for-nowt! It was not enow that his wench suld hae robbed 
me, but now, forsooth, he is to go talking aw’ sorts o’ wicked 
slanders about my poor dead Yack, dear good soul !”’ 

The widow now rocked herself in her chair, and moaned and 
lamented her departed husband, in terms so touching and tender 
that even the lawyer was edified, and admired the skill for acting 
which she displayed, and which enabled her to pass with such ease 
from one character to another. Meanwhile he himself sat think- 
ing, and thinking deeply. He knit his brows, making himself 
thereby look uglier than ever, tapped his forehead every now and 
then, as if he would knock something out of his head, pushed his 
scratch-wig all awry, and when the widow was about to speak 
uttered a mysterious “ Hush, hush!’ 

Now, Bump was a sharp lawyer, and an unscrupulous one, 
who cared little what scrape he led a client into, if he could gain 
anything by it. The widow's question had, in fact, suggested a 
source of profit to himself, whatever turn his amatory suit should 
take; and of the favourable termination of that suit he often had 
considerable doubts. He saw that she was irritated, to a deadly 
degree, against the Cliftons, and that he could easily turn her 
passions to account ; so that if he should be unable to obtain her 
hand, and with it, her fortune, he might, at least, have the sub- 
stantial consolation of a good bill of costs, as both Mrs. Gurnett 
and the Captain were people of substance. 

“ Good-lack, Mr. Willis !' néw/ can’t you think o’ any way to 
terve Dick Clifton out?’ said the widow, impatiently. “ Theer’s 
nowt I wouldn't do for you, I wad almost promise—but there-— 
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you understand me—TI needn’t speak no plainer;” and here she 
honoured Willls with an endearing smile. 

Bump quite understood her ; he knew she always stopped short 
at the decisive point, and that her blandishments and insinuations 
probably meant nothing ; so he determined to keep to his suddenly- 
conceived line of action, and after another minute or two of silent 
thought, during which the widow kept her keen eyes intently fixed 
upon him, he said, in a sage and oracular tone—‘‘ If we can prove 
' that these malicious, scandalous, and slanderous words have tended 
to your damage and derogation——”’ 

**Of course they hev’, theer’s nae doubt o’ that; I wouldn't 
mind swearin’ to’t before aw’ the judges in England. I wad tell 
‘em to their faces that I was wore to skin and bone, as they might 
see themselves, wi’ frettin’ ower the slander tauld by that wicked 
young man about my beloved husband, wha they won’t let rest 1’ 
his grave.” 

“Yes, but my dear madam,” replied Willis, a slight smile 
hovering about his lips, “‘ we must be precise; the law requires 
preciseness and certainty. 1am afraid your grief, however heart- 
rending, wouldn’t obtain damages. We must prove that you have 
suffered some special damage ; for instance, if you could say that 
the business of your late husband, which you continue to carry on, 
has — ¥ 

r sure, I believe it has,’’ exclaimed the widow, her eyes 
lighting up; “ theer’s John Dennis, our foreman, who is one of my 
admirers, poor fellow !*’ she added with a complacent smile; ‘‘ he 
says as how the business isn’t so brisk as it were in my poor dear 
gude man’s time.” 

‘* That’s just it, that will do,” replied Willis eagerly, ‘‘ Dennis 
was paying his addresses to you. These scandalous words uttered 
by Captain Clifton prejudiced the customers against the mill; they 
hesitated to go to the place lately occupied by a man who bad 
been seen riding down into what was believed to be the infernal 
regions ; the profits of the business were diminished, and Dennis 
consequently, in the most unhandsome manner, refused to marry 
you—this is a clear case of special damage.” 

‘* You nasty, impudent owd good for nowt!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gurnett, in a tone of fury, which made the lawyer almost leap out 
off his chair, whilst she held the teapot poised in her hand, as 
though she were half inclined to throw it at his herd ; ‘‘ how dare 
you say seck a thing? dy’e think I wad hev’ »., ioreman? me, 
that wi’ my luiks and my fortune might hev’ my pick and choice 
among the best men in Penrith—men o’ substance, gentlefolks, not 
fellows wi’ rusty black ooats,"’ she added, looking scornfully at 
her visitor. “ Marry come up! Tso come to something, indeed, 
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to be refused by my foreman! You know theer’s nowt o’ th’ sort 
happened, ye owd devil.” 

Willis had speedily recovered his composure, and passing by 
unnoticed Mrs. Gurnett’s vituperations, he said, with a smile: 

“ My good lady, of course not, of course not ; but, as a matter 
of form only, we must aver some particular damage to have 
happened to you, otherwise the words uttered by Captain Clifton 
are not actionable.” 

“ Not actionable to say that my dear, gude husband was seen 
going to hell!’ screamed the widow ; “‘ads bobbers! the last day 
must be coming if seck wickedness as this is to walk about at 
noon day !” : 

“ Be pacified, my dear madam,”’ said Willis, soothingly ; “ the 
Captain’s words were very scurrilous and opprobrious ; but I am 
bound to tell you that, in point of law, they are not of themselves 
actionable—they are not such a defamation as would render bim 
amenable to the law, unless temporal damage could be shown as 
accruing from them. Excuse my professional language, my dear 
. madam ; but we must lay our action with what we lawyers call a 
per quod—that is to say, in consequence whereof, or per quod you 
suffered great loss or injury—for instance, your business fell off and 
you missed a good husband——”’ x 

‘* Let’s hev’ nae mair o’ that,’’ said the widow, wratbfullye 
“If you can’t bring an action any ither way than by sayin’ that 
I’ve been jilted—which is a lie—the matter mun rest wheer it is.”’ 

‘Well, ma’am, as you object to this last point,” answered 
Willis mildly, quite determined, however, in his own mind to in- 
sert it in counsel’s brief, “ we will omit it; but certainly, it appears 
to me that sufficient damage by your loss of business has ensued 
to you from the Captain’s words to lay a good foundation for a 
per quod.” 

“I kuow nowt about your per quods,”’ said the widow pettishly. 
“Why you lawyers can’t ca’ things by their reet names, ‘stead o’ ° 
using all that French gibberish, is mair than I can tell—it’s just 
to confuse folks.’’ 

“ Latin, my dear madam,”’ interposed the lawyer. “ has——”’ 

“Oh, Latin, is it ?’’ interrupted the widow ; ‘it’s aw’ one to 
me—1 don't see no difference. Howsomever, as | were gaen to say, 
if you can only make that vile owd red-head pay for his villanous 
slander, I shall be as happy a woman as e’er there is in aw’ th’ 
country,—and I shall make you a happy man, too, t here now, 
Mr. Willis |” 

Upon this the lawyer bécame very rapturous, and would have 
fain carried on his wooing there and then in a very earnest manner, 
but the widow recalled him from love to law, and he had to go over 
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again all the grounds for the action, and to explain everything to 
her—law terms and all ; and, finally, she concluded to allow him 
to commence proceedings against the young captain, saying, as she 
rubbed her hands together : 

** Eyh, but ’twill spoil the bonny bride and bridegroom's honey- 
moon! I'll mak 'em pay smart!’’ 

After this Mrs, Gurnett brewed some punch for the lawyer, as 
he preferred that beverage even to her young Hyson, 16s. a pound. 
Under its influence he became more bold in his réle of a lover. He 
swore by the widow's eyes, and toasted the bloom of her bewitching 
countenance; he called her his charmer, a sweet creature, with other 
rhapsodies, and, finally, tumbled on his knees and possessed him- 
self of oue of her hands, and was just beginning to mumble over 
it when, snatching it from him, the shrewish lady gave him a hearty 
cuff on the ear, saying as she did so: 

“What ado here! What ails the man! Prythee get up, and 
dunnot make seck a fule o’ thysel’.”’ 

At this moment the door was suddenly opened, and Ann Settle 
intruded her head ; but so soon as she saw the lawyer on his knees 
before her mistress, she retreated with the intention of informing 
the whole household of the love-makiug, whilst the widow and 
Willis heard her exclaim in a shrill voice, as she went away : 

_  “ Here's fine wark! here’s a woundy pother! Oh, laws! Oh, 
fie for shame ! 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 3 


(alin a 


XIV. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 


As in old times the king used to keep his jester, so does the House 
of Commons at this moment possess its fool in the member for Carlisle. 
In the Middle Ages the fool, as can easily be judged from the plays of 
the day, was a standing institution ; he was as indispensable an appen- 
dage of the court as the physician or the head.cook, There is scarcely 
a drama of Shakspere without its Yorick or its Touchstone. The func- 
tion of the fool was very clear—he was expected to be perennially 
jocular ; it was his business to force a jest from every occasion, to raise 
a laugh under all circumstances, to screw a pun out of every word ; 
. and any amount of latitude was given to his wit or his impudence. 

When Hamlet moralises over the skull of Yorick, “the King’s 
jester,” he exclaims,“‘ Where now be your jibes, your flashes of mérriment 
that were wont to set the table on a roar? The fool, indeed, was nothing 
if he was not merry ; a jester without wit was intolerable. It would be 
going very far to say that the fool isas much a sineyua-non of the 
House of Commons as he was of the old Courts, but somehow or other 
it has happened that a joker, ranging in point of quality from © the 
common-place down to the true wit, has generally been a standing dish 
of that honourable assembly. There are many gentlemeninthe House 
who in the course of their speeches flash out in some bit of gentime 
humour, perpetrate some witty epigram or utter some capital don-mot; 
but these would scarcely fall within the category which we have ‘indi- 
cated. They are merely the casual wits and humourists. The a 
jester is of an altogether different type; his jocular propensity % 
an essential, not an incidental part of him. If he speaks at all, it is 
to be funny ; or, at least to try to be so. Mr. Bernal Osborne—the loss 
of whose seat was a loss to the House—was an admirable case in point, 
He spoke, on the whole, pretty often, and sometimes at considerable 
length ; but whether his speeches were long or short, and whatever was 
the topic of which they treated, they were sure to bristle with witticisms, 
Wit, Mr. Sydney Smith declared to be “ the flavour of themind ;” and 
Mr. Osborne’s nature seemed so saturated with the quality that it had to 
come out upon every occasion. Now, as far as being invariably facetious 
goes, Sir Wilfrid Lawson resembles Mr. Bernal Osborne. If some per- 
sons are nothing if not critical, the hon. baronet is nothing without his 
cap and bells, and we must do him the justice to say that he never takes 
them off. But here we think the resemblance between the two gentle- 
men ends ; for while Mr. Osborne was a wit, Sir Wilfrid is only a buffoon, 
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There is all the difference between gold and pinchbeck, between sallies 
sparkling and spontaneous, and far-fetched and painfully-prepared jokes, 
Let us give a specimen of each kind, by way of illustration. During 
one period of Mr. Lowe’s eminent career as Chancellor of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer, he saw fit, among other things, to raise the Income Tax to 6d, 
in the £1. Mr. Bernal Osborne criticised the Budget with his wonted 
humorous causticity, and when he came to deal with the Income Tax 
exclaimed, ‘‘ With regard to the proposed increase, the British house- 
holder will answer the right hon. gentleman as the “ friend of 
humanity” answered the “needy knife-grinder:” “I give thee  six- 
pence. I'll see thee "——then, in a capital “ aside,” he went on,—“ the 
right hon. gentleman knows the rest.” This, surely, was a piece of 
pure and happy wit? Now for Sir Wilfrid. In a speech which he 
recently delivered to his constituents he said this: “If the Duke of 
Edinbargh were to kill the Emperor of Russia just now, he would be 
considered an assassin ; but if this country were to go to war with Russia, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh were to shoot his father-in-law, he would 
probably receive the thanks of Parliament, proposed by Lord Beacons- 
field, seconded by Lord Granville, and supported by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s audience burst into immoderate 
laughter at this exquisite jest ; so also have we seen a crowd of yokels 
and bumpkins incontinently chuckle and guffaw at the freaks and 
follies of the mountebank of the fair, and :— 


“ Wonder with a foolish face of praise.” 


We recollect a friend of ours once reading a speech of the hon. baronet’s, 
and turning to us to inquire how it was that so many “ laughters” and 
“much laughters " ran ali down the page. “But what was there so 
funny that made them laugh so much ?” insisted our friend. “Is it that 
he made faces at them?” We replied that we did not know, but that 
probably he did. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “ personality” in the House 
does not rest merely upon his painful and perennial facetiousness ; he 
is the parliamentary jockey of that monstrous and unspeakable modern 
hobby—the Permissive Bill. Year after year does the hon. baronet 
take himself elaborately funny at the expense of wine bibbers, and on 
the merits of teetotallers ; and year after year we are happy to say, so far 
as any practical legislation is concerned, with the same result. The 
Permissive Bill is one of those pretentious abortions of mingled iniquity 
and absurdity that can never become law in this country.. The 
majority of householders may well turn on its promoters, and exclaim 
with Sir Toby: “ Because you are virtuous, must there be no more 
cakes and ale?” 

There is no doubt that England at the present time is, to a great 
extent, enervated, and even emasculated, by crotchet-mongers, 
doctrinaires, ef Ave genus omne, who swarm upon her beautiful bosom like 
poisonous insects ; under the loathsome oppression she sentimentally 
blubbers and pharisaically philanthropises, and reeks and stinks of cant 
im every form ; and yet, after all, there is latent in the grander deeps of 
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her being something of that ancient healthiness and noblenesswhic can 
rouse herself to resent attempts upon her immemorial liberties like the 

presumptuous propaganda of the United Kingdom Alliance, Sir 

Wilfrid Lawson indignantly disclaims the title which has been given to 

him of “apostle of temperance ;” but this is a piece of pure affectation. 

It would be better at once to accept the designation and be proud of it. 

For what else is he in the House of Commons but the practical apostle 

and spokesman of fantastic “‘Bands of Hope,” and of that childish 

travesty of masonic lodges and ceremonies—the “Order of Good 

Templars?” To do him justice, we did once hear the hon. baronet, in 

the course of advocating his Permissive Bill, say what seemed really a 
good thing. He declared that he sincerely respected the Evangelical 
brewer, because he tried hard to get the best out of both worlds. We have 
in our eye at this moment an admirable specimen of that species. With, 
at any rate, a portibn of the House of Commons Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is highly popular. He always appears to be in chronic good humour ; 
and then he is looked upon as the facetious baronet who must get on his 
legs to be funny. In the old days the courtiers liked and tolerated the 
jester because he made them laugh, though in other respects probably 
they had no unbounded admiration for him. The House is, at times, 
* so afflicted with solemn bores that even a stereotyped joker must be a 
great relief ; the worst joke is more palatable than a serious sermon. It 
seems unfortunate, however, thatthe member for Carlisle should have 
dedicated his comic powers, such as they are, to the service of such a 
corpus vile as the Permissive Bill; a bantling which must surely be 
affiicted with some incurable rickets or atrophy, for, however suckled and 
dandiled, it never grows. 


XV. 
(MR. W. EB, FORSTER. 


As Charles Lamb’s “ poor relation” was “ known by his knock,” so 
may the member for Bradford be almost known by his clothes. Douhg- 
less Mr. Forster has other claims to be considered a “ personality” of 
the House of Commons, but it is undeniable that the singular cut of his 
habiliments is one of his most marked characteristics. As a man of 
education, we can fancy that he has often perused with delight 
Polonius’s admirable advice on the question of dress: “Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy ; but not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
for the apparel oft proclaims the man ;” but assuredly he has never 
followed it. Joubtless, also, as one who would wish to be esteemed 
a philosophical statesman, he has at some period or other of his life 
poured over the pages of “Sartor Resartus,” and there learned the 
melancholy and humiliating truth, that, after all, the chief purpose for 
which man was created was probably as a screen upon which clothes 
might be hung. But, alas ! the member for Bradford's st. studies in the pro- 
found philosophy of the rehabilitated tailor seem to have profited lie 
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nothing. It is true that Mr. Carlyle treats of clothes rather in their 
symbolical than in their material character; nor does his book profess 
to be a guide to costume, on the differing glories and excellences of which 
he looks, if anything, with some measure of contempt ; but nevertheless, 
who could read him without having his attention powerfully attracted to 
the whole general question of that supremely interesting and important 
subject—the adornment of the person? After closing his “ Sartor” we 
might expect Mr. Forster to have reasoned in this wise : “ If it be true that 
man at his very best is after all, only a forked radish with a head fan- 
tastically carved after supper ; if the monarch no less than the shoe- 
black is but a poor clothes-screen, ought it not to be every man’s business 
at least to see that he makes himself as comely and pleasing a clothes- 
screen as is possible under the circumstances?” Acting upon this line 
of reasoning Mr. Forster would immediately have gone in search of the 
best tailors, and had himself arrayed in garments of the most perfect fit 
and the most engaging description. But clearly neither reasoning 
nor practical result followed upon his studies of “the philosophy of 
clothes ;” and the hon. gentleman marched down to the House in his 
customary careless apparel. We believe it was the Pa// Mall Gasette 
which once described the member for Bradford as resembling a market 
gardener out in his Sunday’s best ; and it must be allowed the de- 
scription was not without point. ‘Let any one place himself, some day 
a little after four o’clock, at the entrance of Westminster Hall, and watch 
the members as they stream down to the House. Presently a gentleman 
of fairly-tall figure will pass him, with a peculiar long stride in his gait, 
a gratified grin on his face, and probably murmuring or chuckling to him- 
self. Possibly in one of his hands he will swing an unfolded umbrella 
which certainly is made of either cotton or alpaca. But that which will 
at once rivet the beholder’s attention will be the clothes. A very worn- 
looking hat, stuck considerably on the back of the wearer’s head; a 
black cut-away coat, which would appear designed to fit any one but him 
who wears it; a large showy neck-tie ; big boots of undecipherable shape ; 
and, above all things, a pair of trousers of prodigious width, eccentric 
pattern, and of a cut which must have been executed by the tailor in 
his dreams,—this is the vestural vision which will almost inevitably meet 
his eye. And this will be Mr. W. E. Forster. Having thus beheld this 
singularly-attired gentleman pass into the House, it may be as well to 
take a glance at him in his place there. When he removes his hat, in 
order to address the House, the right hon. gentleman discloses a 
countenance not characterised by any remark able power, but of intelligent 
expression and pleasing frankness. Mr. Forster is by far the best de- 
bater and most really oratorical declaimer on the Opposition Bench, 
after Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. At the same time, as you listen to 
him, it is impossible not to detect a strong flavour of the Debating 
Society and the Mechanics’ Institute about his oratory: His voice is 
distinct and full, but as he proceeds in his address a very curious 
mannerism will be observable in the shape of a low chuckle.to which he 
from time to time gives vent, which sounds like a little chorus chiming 
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out approval of the periods as they drop from him. As is well known, 
the hon. gentleman’s political reputation is chiefly identified with . the 
Elementary Education Bill, which, among other things, has saddled us 
with School Boards—those very questionable institutions. Mr. Forster 
had the conduct of the measure in the House of Commons, and during 
its progress we were eye-witness of a rather amusing episode. Mr. 
Forster was answering some criticisms of Mr, Disraeli when he bent 
across the table, gave his queer preliminary chuckle and said, “ Pray, is 
the right hon, gentleman a schoolmaster?” Mr, Disraeli, who was sitting 
in his characteristic attitude of seeming marble indifference, bent 
suddenly forward and replied, “Iam.” The allusion at once took, and 
the House burst into what is sometimes called inextinguishable laughter, 
When Mr, Gladstone refused to lead the Opposition, Mr, Forster be- 
came at once a popular candidate for the vacant office. He was, in- 
deed, at one time first favourite in the running, and would no doubt 
have been acceptable to the extreme Radicals; but, on the other hand, 
he would have gone too far for the moderate Whigs. Had he been 
elected leader it would have pleased his party generally, for, indi- 
vidually, he is popular in the House, and his disposition is said to be 
genial and conciliatory. Whether the new and responsible position of 
leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition would have produced a beneficial 
effect on his toilet we cannot say ; but it is a great thing for a leader to 
be nicely dressed. We yet hope to see the day when the otherwise 
exemplary member for Bradford will whisper to himself with the 
Duke of Gloucester :— 


“T’ll be at charges for a looking-glass ; 
And entertain a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body.” 


XVI. 
MR. BUTT. 


Tue gentleman who lately led the Home Rule party in the House 
of Commons must naturally be a prominent personality of the House, 
Mr. Butt, we may safely say, is likewise a not unpopular one. We 
cannot imagine that deliberate Obstructives, like Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, 
and McDonnell, can be popular with any section; but Mr. Butt has 
never been an Obstructive. He has honestly and consistently main- 
tained his belief in that cause which Mr. P. Smyth, the finest orator by 
far of the Irish members, and one of the finest in the House, has pro- 
nounced to be “the most seductive shadow that has ever quivered on 
the stream of Irish politics ;” but the member for Limerick, however 
great his zeal for what he thought his country’s good, has at no time 
stooped to the tricks and petty meannesses which have distinguished 
some of his compatriots, nor ever comported himself otherwise than as 
a dignified patriot and a fair parliamentary antagonist, Mr. Butt has 
long been known in his own country as an erudite lawyer - bril- 
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liant advocate ; but in the House of Commons itself he must assuredly 
be placed amongst the legitimate orators, and as far as the distinc- 
tively Irish section is concerned, second only to Mr. P. Smyth. A 
stranger taking his seat in the gallery during the session of 1874, on the 
the night given by the Government to the ventilation of the Home 
Rule Question, would have seen rise, from one of the benches below the 
gangway on the Opposition side of the House, a tall, sturdy gentleman, 
whose function it was that evening to “open the ball.” This would 
have been Mr. Butt, and his appearance generally would probably have 
put the spectator in mind of a big boy grown old; for though the mem- 
ber for Limerick is now an elderly gentleman, and has his hair tinted 
here and there with the snows of age, his round face still retains those 
chubby cheeks and that ruddiness of hue which we are wont to associate 
with the period of boyhood. The moment he begins to speak you feel 
at once that you are listening to the prelude of what will assert itself to 
be an exhibition of pure oratory. The man is immediately lost in his 
subject, and proceeds to expound and illustrate it in tones of unaffected 
passion. There is no mannerism, no artifice, no self-consciousness ; 
everything is natural to the back-bone, and, as an ‘inevitable conse- 
quence, his listeners are carried away with sympathy for the speaker, 
however little convinced by his arguments. ‘The voice is, of course, 
full of brogue ; but it is so round, so mellow with deep and true orato- 
rical passion, that the Hibernian accent increases rather than diminishes 
the pleasing effect. For two hours the words rush forth impetuous and 
uninterrupted, like a torrent of burning lava ; and then the orator sits 
down, having most likely convinced nobody not previously convinced 
of the surpassing excellence of Home Rule for Ireland, but having 
certainly held the House by a burst of pure eloquence as refreshing as 
rare. It must in the highest degree be disappointing of the Home 
Rulers so carly to have lost their champion; but, in default of a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Butt, might they not show their wisdom in for ever re- 
nouncing the “ seductive shadow,” and in once for all contenting them- 
selves with that portion of the satisfying substance which they have so 
long enjoyed? 


MOTLEY. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


By ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. . 
No. IT. 


THE FAIR PENITENT. 


Tuts tragedy, by Nicholas Rowe, was an adaptation of Mazsenger’s “ Fatal 
Dowry.” It was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1703, and was 
warmly appreciated by Dr. Johnsou. It has been supposed that the 
character of Lothario was expanded into Lovelace by Richardson, in 
his romance of “ Clarissa Harlowe.” We will observe, however, that 
the public would be aadly waating in taste to sympathise with Calista 
for the loss of a lover so treacherous. Rowe studied for, and was called 
to, the bar; but the success of his dramatic compositions rendered it 
unnecessary for bim to practise law. Many places of honour were 
conferred upon him, and he filled them with satisfaction ; but on account 
of his dramatic genius, alone, has his name been handed down to us. 


‘In the town of Genoa, beneath the ever-blue and silken sky of Italy, 
stood the magnificent palace of Sciolto, Its gardens filled with rare 
fruits and flowers, its terraces ornamented with beautiful specimens of 
sculpture, its glassy lakes quivering beneath the sunlight, were a glory 
and an elysium. 

The marble mansion of the great duke, glittering in the rays of the 
sun, was proof sufficient of the wealth and munificence of the occupier. 
Ever around it hung a sweet and refreshing atmosphere ; ever from its 
noble chambers floated the delicious streams of music. But upon this 
date the air seemed purer, and the notes of lutes more merry than usual, 
In effect, Sciolto was about upon this day to present to Altamont the 
soft hand of his nymph-like daughter, Calista. This Altamont was a 
youth of whom the duke was most fond ; he had on many occasions 
befriended the suitor—and the other beheld in Sciolto the personification 
of charity. 

Sciolto, along with Altamont and his friend Horatio, were walking in 
the gardens. There was, and it could not be unnoticed by any, a melan- 
choly expression on the bridegroom’s face, such an air of grief was there 
that Sciolto complained of it, remarking, at the same time that the bride 
and her train of maidens awaited the arrival of her chosen one, and 
wherefore this sadness. With tears in his eyes the young Altamont 
spoke of the studied indifference that Calista had shown towards him. 
The duke, trying to cheer his profrgé, informed him that, as Altramont 
had been bred in the camp, he could know little of the sex, and that, as a 
ruse, women pretended to be the most distant with those whose hearts 
they longed ta possess. Though the observation had little effect upon 
Altamont, the party went forth to meet Calista. 

When they left the terrace, Rossano and the gay Lothario, Altamont's 
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sworn enemy, took up their positions. Lothario was fair to view, and 
had titles and wealth to help his suit; but he was passionate, faithless, 
and unscrupulous. His laugh was that of the deceiver, and on the 
fair morn of Calista’s marriage, in their ducal grounds where he and his 
companion stood, he confided to him a secret: and with a merry heart 
and a curled lip he informed his friend of how on a certain night he 
had scaled the window of Calista’s apartment, made her hot in passion, 
robbed her of her honour, and now she was to be married. 

While the speaker continued his story, Lucilla, a woman in Calista’s 
employ, approached and handed him a note, wherein the unhappy writer 
informed him that, owing to his fickleness, she had decided to be 
Altamont’s. And yet, strange infatuation, she craved another anda final 
interview with her deceiver. Lothario told the woman where he would 
meet her mistress, and then, perceiving Horatio, he hastily, as he 
thought, put Calista’s note into his vest, and departed. 

Horatio tound the epistle on the walk ; he read it, and it was too 
plain—Calista had no love, no honour to bestow upon his friend, 
Perplexed with anxiety and sorrow as to how to proceed, or what use 
to make of the paper, Horatio re-entered the hall, that was musical with 
harps and sweet with flowers, and was ringing with the salutations of 
those who wished the wedded pair a good life and a happy one. 

Throughout the live-long day the din of revellers re-echoed through 
old Sciolto’s palace, but scarcely a smile passed over the lips of Calista; 
and when evening, with its long, weird shadows crept upon the world, 
she stole from the ball-room, and with Lucilla, her waiting woman, 
retire| to the place of assignation. It was a lonely grotto, overhung 
with vines and sweet-smelling plants. Near at hand a babbling nil 
filled the air with music, nature and art had conspired to make it a 
beautiful and peaceful retreat. 

Within this hidden arbour Calista poured forth her tale of woe ; 
she sighed from an unfrequented vale peopled with ravens, upon 
whose solitude no sounds but those of brooks ever broke, that she 
might pine away, and die the death of the forlorn. No word of 
cheer, spoken by Lucilla, uplfted this veil of sadness, and the very 
mention of Altamont’s name raised a storm in Calista’s bosom ; for 
though she knew Lothario to be a wretch, still she loved him. She 
returned to the hall; her sense of woe had been noticed. Altamont 
could not arouse her, nor could the words of Sciolto or Lavinia bring 
her consolation ; nor could any of these nobles, with the exception of 
Horatio, understand the cause of her melancholy. 

Strolling leisurely into Sciolto’s gardens, that the moon now sweetly 
iuminated, came Lothario and his bosom friend Rossano. But they 
came not unnoticed, for Horatio was close upon their heels. Having 
drawn near to the grotto, the gallants searched for the note they had 
dropped in the morning, and were startled by the appearance of 
Horatio, Without parley, the latter demanded to know why Lothario 
had been so base as to forge a letter purporting to come from Calista, 
in which her virtue was damned ; for certainly, continued the soldier, 
not one half so fair as Sciolto’s daughter had ever favoured Lothario. 
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The gay one told his interrogator to rave on; to believe the note 
was forged ; but were it his liking, he had such proof at hand to show 
such authenticity of the epistle as would cenfound him. Words grew 
louder, the abuse grew more rank, till at length the swords flashed in 
the air. The din attracted Sciolto’s servants, and Rossano, fearing lest 
Lothario should be seized by them, stepped between the duellists— 

“‘ Away !” cried Horatio, “ leave this place: enter these gardens no 
more ; for I warn thee that the man who wrongs my friend I will follow 
to the earth’s most distant verge.” 

“ And,” replied Lothario, “is my way in Genoa to be proscribed? 
Mect me to-morrow, a mile from the town, in single combat.” 

‘“T will be there,” Horatio answered, and the seducer and his friend 
disappeared in the gloom, 

“ To-morrow,” mused Horatio ; “ but he has arranged to see her this 
very night. I will go to her now, and #f one spark of honour still 
remains in her bosom, I will prevent the interview.” 

The guests had left the ducal palace, and the lights in the festival 
hall were extinguished. Beside the open window, through which the 
moonlight streamed two persons sat together; a fair woman, and a 
venerable white-headed man,—Calista and her father. Seiolto was 
reproving her for her conduct to Altamont; she made answer in 
ambiguous terms; and at last suspicion flashing across the old man’s 
brain, he warned his offspring to be careful ; to stain not his name; for 
if she did, he would cast her off for ever. 

As he left her, Horatio entered the chamber, and Sciolto passed the 
portal. The soldier spoke to Calista with some affection ; he told 
her to beware of Lothario, at the mention of whose name rage rushed 
to her cheeks ; she ordered her adviser to retire ; he strove to calm her, 
to point out to her the path of honour ; but the more he persisted in this 
line, the more impetuous was her anger, the more fearful her words, the 
more bitter her imprecations. He showed her the note he had found; 
she tore it in shreds; and at that moment Altamont entering; he de- 
manded an explanation, and Calista referred him to his friend—the 
friend of his heart, who occupied more room therein than his wife— 
with these incoherent phrases she rushed breathless from the apart- 
ment. 

Altamont, excited and suspicious, turned, with some insolence, upon 
Horatio. The old soldier, who had reared the youth from a boy, told 
him to shun the caresses of his wife, as she had already deceived him. 
Incredulous and angry, the hint gave offence, and, like the flash of 
lightning, Altamont’s sword gleamed in the air. Horatio did not draw 
his weapon ; Altamont, bent on revenge, struck him, and a fight began 
in earnest, a fight that would have been to the death had it not been fo 
the entrance of Lavinia—Altamont’s sister, Horatio’s wife, who rushed 
between the swords. As he withdrew, Altamont banished Horatio from 
the castle, told him never again to cross his path, or, if he did, his life 
would alone be the forfeit of his lies. 

In the grotto, which has been previously described, under cover of 
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the evening shades, behold Calista and Lothario. The deceiver pressed 
for a continuance of her favours ; she upbraided him with his cruelty 
She pleaded, she raved—why had he not taken her to his bosom when 
he had the chance? Why had he not saved her from the malice, the 
slander of the people ? why had he not rescued her from the infamous 
pit into which she had plunged herself? 

Lothario’s answers were full of equivocation, to no mean extent 
insolent, and fraught with still more base proposals. 

While they yet conversed, Altamont having been attracted by the 
sound of voices, peered through the trees that flanked the arbour; he 
himself heard Calista reprobate Lothario for not having made her his 
bride, for not having saved her from Altamont’s complaints and a 
father’s vengeance. 

“ Behold Altamont!” cried the injured husband, as he sprang for- 
ward. Few words were exchanged, the din of swords echoed, and 
Lothario fell. He fell, but Calista rushed up to his body, snatched the 
sword from his death grasp, and was only prevented from taking her 


own life by her lord. Sciolto, alarmed at the tumult, dashed madly to 
the spot. 


“What ho !” he cred, “ my son!” 

“Oh, my father!” Calista screamed, upon seeing her parent ; “ ye 
surgies dash my devoted bark, ye storms wreck me amid your tumultuous 
roar.” 

The evidence of guilt was but too plain ; and the old duke, drawing 
his sword, fell upon his child. The blow was parried by Altamont, 
though Calista had put herself in its way. 

“No,” cried Sciolto, ‘I will not kill thee ; but I will have justice. 
Go, dishonour of a noble line ; go, die amid weeping care, in some 
dark cell, where the light of day never shines, where night is eternal, 
and the gnashing of teeth eternal! What ho! bear this body in, and 
guard the house.” 

Within a dark room, draped with black, Lothario’s corpse rested 
upon a bier. On a table a feeble taper flickered, dimly illuminating the 
sad scene. Near the lamp was a skull, close at hand was a couch on 
which Calista reposed, her hair loose and her dress disordered. 

She held silent communion with herself, and then walked over to 


the corpse of her lover, which she had no sooner reached than Sciolto 
entered. 


He was come to fulfil a dreadful mission, although he could not 
help calling Calista by name of daughter ; yet, though nature and love 
struggled so fiercely in his breast to overpower the voice of justice, he 
handed the dagger to his child, and she understood its meaning, 

Then he took farewell of her, and went to the friends who awaited 
him without. 

Following upon his departure, Altamont arrived in the house of 
death. He forgave the one who had so basely betrayed him ; but their 
conversation, interesting as it was, was cut short by the entrance of a 
messenger, who informed the youth that Sciolto had at that moment 
been attacked by Lothario’s friends, and was op the point of expiring. 
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Upon hearing this fearful news, Calista raised the bright steel on 
high, and sheathing it in her heart, exclaimed : 

“ Thus, thus, I set this parricide free !” 

She lay upon the floor, her tide of life ebbing fast, as her pale 
and sinking father, supported by the members of his household, reached 
her chamber. 

Again, and with her last breath, Calista asked her father and her 
husband to forgive her ; they did so, and she expired ; and by her side, 
too, her old and despairing parent, after giving to Altamont his last 
blessing, quietly and calmly gave up his ghost. 




















“ By such examples are we taught to prove 
The sorrows that attend unlawful love,” 





TO GERTRUDE, 


OBIIT 1864. 


THROUGH ap emerald valley a streamlet is creeping, 
It sighs to the blue.bell, it sighs to the fern : 

It sighs to the sad willows over it weeping, 
“T leave you, belov’d ones, no more to return !"’ 


It floats and it dances with numberless 
It beckons with smiles to the bright dragon-fly. 
It kisses the lily with childlike embraces, 
And laughs as the bulrushes whisper “Good. bye !”’ 


It sings, “ I shall ever recall with emotion 

Your smiles and your tears when I parted from you : 
And mist-like in summer shall rise from the ocean, 

To weep on your petals, a heaven-born dew !”’ 


So you, my sweet sister, with beauty departed, 
In sadness and joy, like that stream to the sea: 
While I, like those flowers, should die broken-hearted 
If you were in spirit no longer with me! 





Creou. Maxwett-Lrre. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


THE STOPPING OF THE BROOK. 


Tuere could be no longer any doubt about it. The water of the 
Akhaly, a brook, had hitherto sufficed, even in the warmest weather, 
for irrigating the lands of Rughoonath Pal ; but for some days past it had 
ceased to flow down. Now, Rughoonath was not on good terms with 
his neighbour, Raj Kissore Dey, whose lands lay higher up the stream ; 
and this man had quietly erected an embankment to deprive villagers 
below of the only water on which they depended. 

“What is to prevent us from knocking down the embankment he has 
raised ?” asked Rughoonath of the others, his neighbours, who suffered 
by the monopoly Raj Kissore had established. 

“ Nothing, if we can do so in sufficient strength,” was the reply ; “ for 
Raj Kissore has stationed an armed guard over the embankment to 
protect it.” 

“Well, we must get up another armed guard, then, to resist him. 
No one has a right to cut off our water from us, and since he has 
done so, we shall make him answerable for the consequences.” 

The inconvenience caused to the complaining villagers was certain] 
very great, and if they had resorted to legal measures for relief there is 
no doubt that Raj Kissore would have been cast. But they chose 
otherwise. They collected as large a body of /aftiads as Raj Kissore 
had got together, and, with these at their back, went to break down the 
barrier that impeded the water course. 

“ Mar! Mar !" is the warcry of the Bengalee, and it was lustily 
raised by both parties long before they were at arm's length of each 
other. 


“ Give it to them as hard as you can | cried Raj Kissore, in a voite 
of thunder. 

“ Break down the dwnd, and shave it close,” was the cry of his op- 
ponents, who came as madly to the affray. 

Then ensued a scene of the greatest confusion—a hand.to-hand 
fight, which lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. The dund was 
broken, and the water liberated ; but there were broken heads also, one 
man, named Budderoodeen, being killed on Rughoonath's side, and 
another. named Ghasee, severely wounded on the side of Raj Kissore. 
The matter was now necessarily taken up by the police, both Rughoonath 
and Raj Kissore being arrested, with eighteen others who were con- 
cerned in the affray; but the great difficulty was in obtaining reliable 
evidence to prove the case. The witnesses on both sides were the de- 
pendents of their respected leaders, or, at all events, interested in the 
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question at issue between them ; and nearly all of them, moreover, were 
implicated in the affray ; and the spot where the affray occurred being 
surrounded by the lands of the two parties, no other evidence beside 
theirs was procurable. 

“You seem to be well acquainted with every detail of this story, 
Hurrynath, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“To which side did you belong ?” 

‘Well, sir, to tell the truth, I was not attached to either side. I 
went with Rughoonath Baboo’s party, but as a spectator only.” 

“Was not. Rughoonath present with you at the time ?” 

“IT did not see him, sir.” 

“ But you saw Raj Kissore Dey, of course.” 

“ Yes, sir, I did. He was in the thickest of the fray, encouraging 
his men to fight on ; and it was by his orders that Budderoodeen was 
struck down.” 

The testimony of every other witness was of a precisely similar 
character. Each began by stating that he was present at the spot only 
as a spectator, to which was invariably added the statement that the 
leader on his side was not there at the time, while the leader of the 
other side was, and took an active part in encouraging the affray. 

By sifting the evidence thus collected, it was established that, though 
the aggression originated with the construction of an embankment by 
Raj Kissore, both parties were equally to blame, so far as the affray 
was concerned, what was denied on one side being proved by theother; 
and the presumptive proof was that the leaders on both sides were 
present in the affray, each encourging his men to the fight. 


“Now, what may you be speculating, Rughoonath ?” asked one of 
his acquaintances on seeing him in a ruminating mood, 

“ Simply what the punishment for Raj Kissore will be.” 

“The same as the punishment for you, I fancy.” 

“ Punishment for me! Why what have I done to merit punishment 
at all? I only ordered the water he had stopped to be liberated, while 
he is guilty not only of having cut off the water from us, but of having 
ordered Budderoodeen’s death.” 

The supposition of the friend, however, proved to be true. All the 
twenty prisoners placed on trial were convicted, Raj Kissore and 
Rughoonath of having counselled and encouraged the affray, and the 
rest of having taken part in it. ‘The first two were sentenced to seven 


years’ imprisonment each ; the rest to the same punishment for shorter 
terms. 


“What kind of justice is this,” exclaimed Rughoonath, “ thet 
punishes the guilty and guiltless equally together ?” 

“It is justice evenly balanced,” replied the gossip, “ that will not 
side with one party or the other.” 
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THF YOUNG APPROVED. 


“T heard a strange sound in the orchard, uncle,” said Rughoo to 
Lewak , “ while waiting there for your return. It was like the footstep 
of an an treading cautiously over dry leaves and branches. Shall we 
search the place carefully ?” 

“ \ nat for?” said Lewak. ‘‘ What do you expect to find there but 
some | ig or other animal running about the place for stray fruits blown 
down y the wind. I don’t think that apy thief would venture near 
our pl ce alone.” 

Le vak and Rughoo were inhabitants of the village of Powee, in 
the di: :rict of Azimgurh. They were both bold men and true, but the 
forme: somewhat blunt-hearted and foolhardy. It would have been 
well it Rughoo’s suggestion had been acted upon, and a search made 
for the intruder whose footsteps he had heard. There certainly was a 
man ‘‘dden behind some thick brushwood that had grown in the 
orcha: |. 

TI iswas in the evening, a short while after dusk. At midnight the 
house was attacked by a large gang of dacoits with mwssa/s in their 
hands, and then Lewak understood why a scout had been sent before- 
hand,t r the house was casily entered by them. Like most of his class, 
Lewak was very money loving, and the doors of his house were strong 
and we'!.barred. This was known to the dacoits, and, instead of wast- 
ing time in battling with them, they got them opened by a plan which 
Rughoo's carefulness had well nigh defeated. 

The course was not dacoit-like, of course—in fact, quite against the 
establish d order of things . but it effected a considerable saving of time, 
which in attacks of a desperate character is a great gain. The dacoits, 
finding ¢ sy access into the house, bounded into the apartments yelling 
and scre® ning, and the inmates were taken so much by surprise as to be 
unable to offer any effectual resistance. Lewak and his brother Inggo- 
nath fou, it very bravely, but were both wounded and disabled, and 
Rughoo | ad enough to do in protecting the women and children. Not- 
withstand yg all his efforts a child, named Jankee, two years old, was 
killed by the dacoits, who on their side had one man slain. The 
whole bus ness was so quickly over that, before the villagers fully under- 
stood wha the uproar was about, the dacoits were off from the house 
with their booty, which amounted to about 1200 Rs. 

“Now, which way have they gone ?” inquired the zemindars of the 
village, tw» brothers, named Syeds Fasabat Jehan and Farabat Jehan, 
who came forward manfully with a few followers to give chase to the 
miscreants. 

“This way,” said some—“ That way,” said others ; but the right way 
being follo ved, the bandits were soon overtaken near a sugar-cane field, 
and there .as a sharp conflict with them, which they were by no means 
anxious to avoid. ‘The struggle was well maintained on both sides for 
a while, bu ta second dacoit being killed, the rest got frightened and 
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took to flight, abandoning a great part of the property they had 
plundered. On the side of the pursuers Fasabat Jehan was severely 
wounded. 

“ But who is this boy lurking among the sugar canes?” said Fasabat 
Jehan, capturing a youth of about fourteen, who seemed anxious to 
fly. 
, Oh, sir! allow me to go, I entreat you; I know nothing about the 
dacoits.” 

“ But then, why did you hide yourself in the field, boy? What was 
your business there ?” 

‘ Business, sir! I had no business there, to be sure. I ought not 
to have come hither at all.” 

“Then why did you? Come, give us an honest story. If you do 
so you will not be punished, and if you tell the whole truth you may 
even be rewarded.” 

The boy was encouraged to tell the truth, and did so. He said 
that his name was Ramprosad, and that he had been engaged by Pur- 
rowtee Sing, the chief of the dacoits, to get slily into the house of Lewak, 
and open the doors to them when the inmates were asleep. He had 
done so, but got alarmed when he saw the dacoits fighting with the 
inmates of the house. He fled from the place with the dacoits, but 
got terrified again when there was a second fight on their being over- 
taken. 

“What could [ do but to step in among the sugar canes to hide 
myself ?” 

“‘Who were the prime movers in the dacoity besides Purrowtee 
Sing ?” 

“Four others, but [ don’t know their names,” 

‘Where was the dacoity planned ?” 

“In a garden near the village of Debree, behind the shop of Loeb- 
han, a tailor.” 

“How many meetings were there? Were you present in any of 
them?” 

“ There were several meetings, but I cannot give the exact number, 
I was present on many occasions—that is, whenever they wanted 
me,” ' 

“What did they want you for ?” 

“To instruct me how and where to secret myself in Lewak’s 
orchard, how then to get into the house, and what to do when I was 
in it.” 

The information given by Ramprosad proved to be of great value, 
and led to the apprehension not only of Purrowtee Sing, but of the 
other four leaders to whom he had referred ; and as Ramprosad had 
evidently been beguiled to join in the enterprise, his share in it was 
condoned by his being converted into an approver, His evidence was 
fully borne out by the confession of one of the five prisoners, upon 
which they were all found guilty of dacoity and murder, Purrowtee 
Sing being sentenced to capital punishment, and the rest to transporta- 
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“You must change your life, boy, and your associates. You are too 
young for such conferences as you have attended.” 

“T shall take good care, sir, never to be in such company again ;’ 
and the boy kept his word, and lived to be a man deserving the sod 
that had been shown to him. 


THE REANG CHIFPF. 


Joopuo Moni was a notorious bandit, a Reang by race, and a fugi- 
tive from justice, both in British territory, and in that of the Rajah of 
Tipperah. He had a large following, all Reangs like himself, who lived 
for the most part in the Jooni, or Jooni jungles, situated among the 
Chittagong hills, but led a nomad life, never at any particular place for 
many days. 

‘We have vowed nine sacrifices to the gods, and have not secured 
the victims yet. We must be up and doing, for the sacred month is 
nearly out,” said the leader to his men. 

“We must nevertheless be wary,” replied one of his subordinate 
chiefs, “We are closely watched by the Rajah of Tipperah, who has 
closed all his passes against us.” 

“ Yes, that dog has been giving us much trouble of late ; the devil 
roast him in hell for it. But we are safe enough here at least; 
and if we surprise the Kookies, we shall get the victims we want.” 

“ Has not Bhuggoe Ray already gone after the Kookies ?” 

“Thope he has, but am not certain. We are acting in concert 19 
this matter: the same vow binds him and me.” 

‘Then let us follow his trail to-morrow, and if he leaves anything 
incomplete, why, then we can complete it.” 

The Reangs started on their war path the following morning, slowly 
and with great caution, but ready to spring forward on any victim cross- 
ing their path. Notasound betokened their advance ; there was no 
rustling of leaves, no crackling of dry sticks, no sign of human presence 
on their path. They glided through the underwood as snakes glide 
through the grass, and crawled on their bellics where they could not 
walk. The occasional howl of the frightened wolf, and the scream of 
thejstartled vulture, alone indicated their direction to those who could 
understand such signs, 

“Wherefore this halt here?" asked Joodho Moni impatiently, on 
finding that some of his bloodhounds had fallen back. 

They did not answer in words, but pointed towards a jungle where 
some dead bodies were lying half-torn by wolves and vultures. 

“ Ha! Bhuggoe Ray has done his part of the work then, and | 
must do mine. Count the bodies carefully.” 

They could count six only ; there were none others on the spot. 

“But others may have been carried off by tigers. The sacrificial 

altars must be hard by. Find them out. Their number will give us 
the correct number of victims already sacrificed.” 
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As anticipated by the chief the altars were found close at hand 
among the trees. There were five at one spot, near the village of 
Punosoa, and one at a furlong’s distance. 

‘Come, then! We must not lose a moment in completing the full 
number. ‘Twice three are six, and Bhuggoe Ray has dyed his sword 
with their blood. Three times three are nine, and we must find the re- 
maining victims to-day.” 

‘Shall we go down the valley, master?” asked one of his followers. 

Joodho Moni hesitated a moment, as if deliberating. 

“No,” replied he, at length. “ The Tipperah people may be waiting 
for us there ; but they will not suspect us of taking the direction to 
Sabbun, and we shall find plenty of kookies in that place.” 

The plan was excellent, and it was successfully carried out. The 
Kookies were surprised in their own village, and several of them were 
captured. ‘They turned out afterwards in numbers against the outlaws, 
and there was a desperate conflict , but while some of the captured were 
rescued, the rest were carried off ; and Joodho Moni completed the 
mystic number of sacrifices by slaughtering three of his captives at 
| akhmanpara. 

It was very difficult for the district authorities to get any correct 
intelligence of these frontier doings. The best account obtained by thet 
police, was to the effect, that Joodho Moni, having fallen on the village 
of Sabbun, had carried off eleven Kookies, of whom, two were made to 
bathe in a neighbouring stream and then taken into deeper jungle, 
where they were immolated jn the presence of many witnesses, and that 
next morning, three more of the Kookies were taken to another sacri- 
ficial ground, at a little distance from the former one, and similarly 
slaughtered, again in the presence of several parties. What became of 
the remaining two Kookies, was not explained. Noone had seen them 
slaughtered, and it was inferred that they had escaped. 

Acting under this information, a party of choukeydars started under 
the lead of a Jewadar of Police, named Pytuk Shah, to capture the 
Reangs. But the service was a dangerous one, and Pytuk was not equal 
to it. Joodho Moni received him with a growl as fierce as that of a tiger, 
and Pytuk being repulsed, was glad to fly back to his post in the plains. 
The Reang chief now attempted to change his quarters, and tried the 
passes of Tipperah ; but the Tipperah men followed him with a scornful 
laugh and whistle, and after a terrible struggle he was captured with all 
his followers, the whole gang being made over by the Rajah of Tipperah 
to the district authorities. The Rajah also secured and sent down all 
the important witnesses in the case. 

Joodho Moni and eight other Keangs were placed on trial for the 
sacrifice of six and three Kookies on two different occasions, The 
sacrifices were both proved ; but the prisoners maintained that the first 
immolation was not their work, Bhuggoe Ray and his followers being 
wholly responsible for it. In regard to the second, some of the prisoners 
confessed that it had taken place under Joodho Moni's order, and of 
this they were convicted, They were also convicted of having resisted — 
the Police and wounded Pytuk Shah who headed them, 
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“We are certainly guilty of that,” said Joodho Moni, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye; ‘but we are not responsible for Pytuk’s fear and 
and flight,” and laughing convulsively he exhibited two rows of teeth 
like those of a boar, which fully vindicated the discretion of the 
Jewadar, always assuming that the latter had seen the fangs of the 
bandit chief before. 

‘ Joodho Moni and three of his subordinate leaders were sentenced 
capitally, while two others were transported for life. The rest of the 
Reangs were released for want of evidence against them; but the clan 
was completely broken up, and they gave no further trouble. 


ARSENIC OR SUGAR. 


A Party of six persons were proceeding from Calcutta to their 
home in the Midnapore district. They were accosted on the road by 
a stranger, who asked them whither they were going, and on being 
answered said that he was going in the same direction and would be 
thankful, for safety’s sake, if they would allow him to keep them com- 
pany. The travellers were not over anxious to have him amongst them ; 
but, as there was no particular objection to urge against him, they ac- 
ceded to his request. 

At dusk the party reached the village of Kollah, and put up in the 
shop of a moodee. 

“Now, who is going to cook for you here ?” asked the seventh man, 
who had introduced himself by the name of Mudhoo Sahoo. 

“TI shall do so,” said one of the six, who was named Surroop 
Mytie. 

* Then, friend, will you give a bellyful to me? I am feeling unwell, 
and don’t wish to cook for myself if I can help it.” 

“ All right!” said Surroop. “ Let each now fork out his share of 
nee and vegetables. 

The necessary preparations were made for cooking the rice and 
vegetables collected together ; but after the vegetables for the curry had 
been mixed up with the usual condiments, the travellers found that they 
had no Au/dee at hand. 

“T have got some powdered Au/dee with me,” said Mudhoo Sahoo, 
and as the pot of vegetables was already on the fire, he rose from where 
he sat and dropped something into it, after which the entire contents of 
the pot were well stirred up by Surroop, and the cooking went on. 

When the rice and curry were ready, all the travellers sat down to 
partake of them except Mudhoo Sahoo, who said he would eat later as 
he was feeling unwell. 

“The curry does not taste well,” said Moocheeram Puruallee, one 
of the six, after having eaten a mouthful of it. 

“It is fairly eatable, though,” said another of the six, who was ap- 
parently hungrier. 

“Yes,” said Surroop Mytie, the cook ; “and having nothing better 
at hand, we must cat what we have.” 
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But they had scarcely swallowed more than two or three mou hfuls 
of it than they were seized with fearful convulsions. 

‘What is the matter with you all ?” exclaimed the moodee, who came 
into the room at this moment ; and, seeing that they were unable to give 
him a reply, and understanding at once the position they were 1 , he 
quickly ran off to the thannah for assistance. 

The moodee brought the police with him, and they found all the 
travellers, Mudhoo Saboo excepted, lying insensible on the floor ; w ile 
Mudhoo was seen seated in a corner of the room pretending to b. as 
sick as the rest. 

‘“ Now, you are the only chap yet able to speak. Tell us,” said the 
thannadar, “ what you and your companions are suffering from. W hat 
have you eaten ?” 

‘‘ Don’t know, sir, what we are suffering from, I eat what the ot! ers 
gave me—rice and curry.” 

‘‘ What is your sickness? What do you complain of ?” 

“A burning sensation within, sir. I feel as if there was a kite en 
at full work in my stomach.” 

“Where did you get your rice and vegetables from ?” 

‘1 don’t know, sir. They brought their stores with them.” 

The police now searched the clothes and luggage of those \ ho 
were lying insensible, but there was nothing wrong or suspicious in 
them. 


“We must now search your clothes,” said the thannadar to 
Mudhoo. 


“ What for ?” 

“To find out how it happens that you are apparently unaffected by 
what has rendered your companions insensible,” said the man in + u- 
thority grimly ; and his suspicions were fully justified by the search. 

‘‘What is this?” asked he, on coming across some white pow cr 
rolled up in a piece of paper which was found tied at the end of 
Mudhoo’s e/Aots. 

“Sugar,” answered the party questioned, with great presence of 
mind. 
| | “ Will you eat a pinch of it before me ?” asked the thannadar. 

“ No, not at present.” 

“Then both you and the sugar must go with us to the thannah.” 

The powder on being examined was found to be arsenic. 
measures were thereupon taken by the police, at the suggesticn of 
neighbouring Aodirajes, to cure the sufferers by, administering such 
medicines as would counteract its effect, and five of them were restored 
to their senses on the second day, and after that gradually got well, 
But the sixth man, Moocheeram Puruallee, was unable to rally, and 
after lingering for some days expired. 

On being brought to trial Mudhoo Saboo admitted having purchased 
the poison for the purpose of adriinistering it with intent to kill. 

“Had you any particular grudge against the parties to whom you 
administered it?” 
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“None whatever. I knew that they had money with them, and I 
wanted to rob them.” 
He was capitally punished. 


THE MONKEY IN THE BASKET, AND THE CONSEQUENCES THEREOF. 


It was eight o'clock in the morning, and the sun was shining bright 
and gloriously, when two females, one a fat virago of five-and-thirty, 
and the other a woman of lighter make and some ten years younger, 
were seen proceeding on foot to Rohtuk. The first was named 
Ghureebnee, and the second Asua; they were both bare-footed, 
and Ghureebnee bore on her head a basket containing bread and a 
small child. 

They stopped under a tree at Kuthoora, but had no sooner done 
so than the basket on Ghureebnee’s head was upset by a monkey jump- 
ing into it from the tree to carry off the bread, and this, of course, set 
the child screaming. 

‘What a dirty, mischievous brute that is !” exclaimed Ghureebnee. 
“ T wish I had a stick with me to give it a beating.” 

“Oh, I will do that for you, good woman, since I have got a stick,” 
said a robust-looking fellow of middle age, who was coming immediately 
after her ; and after driving the monkey away he assisted Ghureebnee 
to adjust the basket and replace it on her head. ‘Iwo other men were also 
coming up to assist the females; but their assistance was no longer 
needed, and they moved on without stopping. 

Ghureebnee and Asua then proceeded onwards to Khirwalee, the 
next village; but before they could reach it they were overtaken by 
two men armed with bludgeons, one of whom’ was at once recognised 
by Ghureebnee as the man who had driven away the monkey from her, 
and assisted her in raising the basket. 

The dusiee on your neck and the ring on your nose are both nice 
ornaments which I should like very much to have for my wife,” said 
this man to Ghureebnee. “ Would you give them to me ?” 

** Why should I give them to you ?” 

‘*Qut of gratitude for the service I have rendered to you. The 
monkey might have scratched your child to death if I had not scared it 
off, and surely the trinkets are not worth to you as much as the life of 
the child.” Saying this he struck a smart blow at the woman, snatching 
at the same time the dus/ee from her neck and the gold ring from her 

nose, which made he bleed. He then ran off, and on Asua attempt- 
ing to follow him she was struck downby the second man ; and as there 
was nobody else on the road at the time, the robbers were able casily 
to get off with their booty. 

Ghureebnee and Asua, getting up from the ground, went straight to 
Rohtuk, and did not stop till they came to the thannah, which 
Ghureebnee entered to prefer her complaint. 


“ Well, my good woman, I surely saw you on the road—did I not?” 
said a wisrened-faced chowkeydar. 
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“Yes, I think we saw each other at Kuthoora, where my basket was 
upset by a monkey.” 


“ Ah, yes ; it was there that I and a comrade of mine saw you. What 
a laughable scene that was, surely !” 


“Then you and your comrade also saw the man who drove the 
monkey away from me.” 


“Of course we did—a desperate-looking fellow, who cannot have a 
very fair character to boast of, I fear.” 

“It is against him that I have come thither to complain. He came 
up a second time with us near Khirwalee, accompanied by another 


fellow like himself, and they robbed me there of my dusiee and nose- 
ring.” 


“Oh, we will find out that man for you without difficulty,” said the 
chowkeydar, “ for he has an unmistakable face ;” and he was traced out 
shortly after. His name was Kehur. Some further time was taken up 
in finding out the other robber who had accompanied him; but as wit- 
nesses were forthcoming who had seen Kehur go to the house of one 
Roopram immediately after the monkey-scene, and had again observed 
them return together some time later from the direction of Khirwalee, 
the police were not long in completing the case. 

Both the prisoners were identified by Ghureebnee and Asua as the 
parties who had attacked and robbed them, and the dusiee and nose- 
ring were found with the wife of Kehur. They were both sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. 

‘Tam glad that the rascals have been so severely punished,” observed 
Ghureebnee. “ They have disfigured my nose for life.” 

“What of that, Ghureebnee ?” returned Asua. “You surely do 
not think of marrying again? Do you?” 

‘Why not? I am only five-and-thirty : why should not I have another 
husband as well as you ?” 

“All right!” said Asua, “I only wanted to know your mind, 
and shall soon find you a husband who will not care for a torn nose.” 
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The Modern Pharteee. 


THE MODERN PHARISEE. 


Who art thou? Nay! | know thee well 
Thou pestilential thing ' 

Thy smile is the reflex of hell ; 
Thy touch the serpent’s sting ! 


Yet few discern thee. Most, like flies, 
Are dazzled by thy light ; 

Nor dream that in those pious eyes 
There lurks the hypocrite. 


Go! Let them blow thy trumpet loud 
In every lane and street, 

Until the unreflecting crowd, 
Are prostrate at thy feet. 


Till all the public lacqueys praise 
The saint with zeal on fire, 

And not one fool who stands agaze 
Suspects the hidden liar. 


Till thou thyself, wax’d gross in heart, 
Debauch'd with vanity, 

Forgettest what thou really art— 
A consecrated lie. 


Then spread thy specious robes abroad, 
Spurn far thy fellow-worms, 

And condescend to walk with God 
On purely equal terms. 


Go often to His houseof prayer, 
Observe the feast and fast, 

And view with sel{f-complacent air 
The spiritual outcast. 


Sum up the total of good deeds, 
The grand philanthropies, 

The prompt attention to the needs 
Of all the charities. 


Survey thy moral linen white, 

So very starched and clean ; 
But keep the casual spot from sight ; 
"Tis nothing if mot seen. 





















The Modern Pharisee. 


Then in thy heart of hearts adore 
Thy Maker's wisdom, when 

He fram’d His humble servant more 
Sublime than other men. 


Oh ! that some hand the mask would tear ! 
What fires within me stir 

To see thy carcase gleam so fair, 
Thou whited sepulchre ! 


Thou cleanly, varnished, seeming saint | 
Thou rotting, loathsome grave ! 
Thou holy thing of putrid taint ! 
Thou sanctimonious knave ! 


What force of human tongue can tell 
Thy unimagined doom ? 

The greediest, hottest fires of hell, 
The evelasting gloom. 


Behold the drunkards you despise, 
The harlots that you flout— 

Go into God’s pure Paradise, 
While you remain without | 


They may have wallow’d in the mire, 
But yet the heart within 


Had touches of that God-like fre— 
The love of human kin. 


But you—compound of nicer dust— 
Stood morally apart, 

And let your fellow-feelings rust, 
And crystalised your heart. 


MatTrurw Ssron, 


SIS 
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Lake Papers. 


LAKE PAPERS. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 
NO. I. 


“ Our dear English Lakes, 
Have grandeurs and have beauties all their own, 
To which add charms more potent than the stare. 
Amongst these hills, some of earth's grandest souls 
Have made their habitations : here have sung 
Strains sweet as aught known to our mother tongue. 
All thie should draw us to this perfect region, 
And make our love for uature perfect, two, 
In that, through good and truth in life expressed, 
And uttered in the golden speech of verse, 
Nature is conjoined with humanity, 
And thorough all her mystic frame to God 
Is fully dedicated.” 


THear are few things more delightful than visiting a beloved 
spot. It has sweetened the hours of absence; and if its conscious 
presence has departed for awhile from the mind as from the eyes— 
if it has been thrust into temporary forgetfulness by the impor- 
tunate cares of the day—when it does return it is all the brighter, 
all the richer, for the estrangement. It is the recovery of a lost 
kingdom. Its comings and goings are thus equally precious to 
the soul. Possessing ourselves again of the scene, we are ready 
to aver that our separation has had a wonderful virtue in it; to 
say, as we did say at Bowness, in the spring of 1875,—Of a truth 
it is well to lose these scenes in the world for a time, as it is to lose 
the vision of the lake in the umbrage of a wood, and shortly renew 
the friendship in some glad, sparkling opening. How, thus re- 
turning, every tree and stream seems to greet you! Ah, yonder 
peak waves its kerchief of mist towards us, and there is pleasant 
twinkle of weloome in Windermere | 

Did we mention her name—the name of the queen of all inland 
waters? Yes, and with the mention of it, we take up Christopher 
North’s rapturous apostrophe, devoutly uttering every syllable,— 
“The fairest of all fair scenes in nature, and the brightest of all 
the bright; how sweet the music of her name, as it falls from our 
lips with a blessing—W indermere, Windermere |"’ 

The ecstasy of that spring-visit returns to us. It had a super 
gatural glory. Not that we were dependent for our enjoyment on 
any particular beneficent action of the elements. No, Weare aware 
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that the weather at Lake-land las as many charms as it has 
changes; each shade, each beam, has its peculiar spell. Vapour 
sunshine, rain, zloom, moonshine, and star-shine, cannot be com- 
pared to eacl other, cannot be exchanged without loss. We have 
our experience ; we have, also, by heart, the law and the testimony 
of those who have made the district as immortal as the vales, and 
hills, and isles of Greece. We bate not one jot of the advice 
of the lord of Elleray, which, he said: “ by following you cannot 
fail to be happy at Ambleside, and everywhere else, Whatever 
the weather be, love, admire, and delight in it, and vow that you 
would not change it for the atmosphere of a dream.”’ 

Ever ready, then, to accept what we cannot refuse, we, never- 
theless, affirm that the spring of Whitsuntide three years ago had 
& most supernatural glory. It was the seven-year child, which 
Wilson praised so much—a spring that six years knew not. We 
missed something, certainly. The “skiey influences” did not 
attend us. We have wandered through the lake n— 


“That beautiful uncertain weather, 
When gloom and glory meet together,” 


and we know the magical powers that are then abroad. It is fine, 
when the rack is sailing through the sky with gulfs of blue between, 
to have that feeling which inspired Hazlitt to exclaim : “ From the 
point of yonder rolling cloud I plunge into my past being, and 
revel there, as the sun burnt Indian plunges headlong into the 
wave that wafts him to his native shore.”’ We acknowledge the 
o’er-brimming bliss of those hours, and trust all wanderers through 
those regions will be o’erwrought by them as we have been. In 
that spring of 1875, however, we were under a different dispen- 
sation; we had days of golden calm, when lake and mountain 
seemed to compose themselves, and draw the most benignant in- 
fluences around them. The heavens were cloudless, the winds 
were low. It was truly an exceptional season : it comprised, as 
we afterwards experienced to our later sorrow, a course of finer 
days than did the succeeding summer and autumn. We Were, 
indeed, dowered with beatific moments; those to which we find 
Wordsworth referring: ‘‘ Those favoured days sometimes occurring 
th spring-time, when that soft air is breathing over the blossoms 
and new-born verdure, which inspired Buchanan with the 
beautiful Ode to the first of May.’’ These favoured days which 
the High Priest of the Nine affirms ‘are worth whole months, I 
might say even years.” 

Our visit to the lakes on that Whitsuntide had a special pur. 
pose in it. In company with our other self, Gloriana, we intended 
to let our young Rossallian see the region beloved by many mastere 
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minds, and their dwelling-place. We have described at length how 
Gloriana and ourselves reached Kendal, and from thence took train 
to Windermere station. We sauntered down the leafy road to 
Bowness ; fixed our quarters in our old favourite, the Old England 
Lake Hotel, which is seated close by the fair waters of Winder- 
mere. Without loss of time we renewed our acquaintance with the 
Island Beautiful and all its sisters ; crossed to the Ferry Hotel, which 
lies under o’ercanopying sycamores at the foot of the Furness 
Fells. There we had tea; then returned : made our way to the 
railway station, and met the Rossallian. On Saturday, after 
a row amongst the islands, and dinner, we bent our pilgrim steps 
towards the stoney diadem of Orrest Head. On the slopes be- 
neath we found the house in which Professor Wilson lived and 
loved——ELLERAY. Here were spent the years of his early manhood, 
when be made himself locally notable for walking, botany, con- 
viviality, wrestling, in a manner not to be despised by any comer. 
His muse soared on an eagle’s wing; but he would challenge you 
on every possibility that man can do within the borders of those 
hills, or of Scotia's own. Thence by Calgarth woods, which, with a 
green memorial, fulfil the prophesy of their planter, Bishop Watson, 
we made our way to that vale of dream-like beauty—Troutbeck ; 
lingered in its antique village ; quaffed a beaker of the renowned 
ale at the renowned inn of “The Mortal Man;"’ descended to 
Low-wood Inn, known so dearly to the newly-married. There 
we partook of tea, and on our way to Ambleside surveyed Dove 
Nest, for rome time inhabited by the sweet sonystress—Felicia 
Hemans, 


“That holy spirit, 
Sweet as the spring.” 


At Ambleside, we stayed at the Queen’s Hotel. On Sunday 
morning, before breakfast, we walked to the churchyard, and in 
passing through the fields noticed the mansion in which then 
resided Miss Martineau. It was Whit-Sunday. Truly, a most 
effulgent day. We took the most exquisite of all mile-and-a-half 
walks to Rydal Chapel ; there we heard service, and afterwards 
we ascended the holy hill and dwelling place of poetry. Looked 
at Wordsworth's house and garden ; recalled our former visits. On 
coming back, we crossed the Nothay at Pelter Bridge, and reached 
Fox Howr, indentified with the name of that strong, yet gentle 
spirit—Dr. Arnold. That portion of our wanderings we have 
already spoken of, and lingered on the lives of the minds we have 
mentioned, all of whom loved the region with a love passing the 
love of women, That done, we rested for a few hours ere we bent 
our way towards the grave of Wordsworth, there to pay our usual 
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With this object at six o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun 
had spent its force, we made for a dearly remembered path. We 
took the Ambleside road, as in the morning, and once more crossed 
the Rothay at Pelter Bridge. Then striking to the right, we 
passed behind the farm of Coat How, and reached the picturesque 
Rydal Mere, which is always to our mind invested with the solemnity 
of old romance ; its two isleta are fit homes for mystic beings ; its 
waters and its shores bave weird suggestions for the imagination ; 
Nab Scar, rising above it, is like guardian mount of antique fable. 

Climbing the steep ascent before us, we attained the long 
terrace cut into Loughrigg, which commands Grasmere lake with 
its isle, the valley with its village, and the enclosing mountains, 

West, pronounced this the finest view in the neighbourhood ; 
surpassing that which entranced the poet Gray.—We pause upon 
that name, the author of the most popular poem in our language, 
Here is another Genius of Lakes ! 

Gray may be regarded as the first writer, through whom the 
lakes regenerated the literature of England. Wordsworth’s reference 
to his visit to the lakes indicate this much, and his visit has a 
melancholy tenderness. One thing is certain ; however much Gray 
offended the ordinances of the hierarchs of poésy, his prose was 
pregnant with the sacred fire. He loved the simple and the natu- 
ral. The child’s heart awoke again within him, when he looked on 
a beautiful scene. Aud this it is that has made his letters the 
finest in the language. It was Gray, who, in a postscript, de- 
scribing a sunrise—which recalls the famous one given by Jeremy 
Taylor in “Boly-Dying,’’—exclaimed with infantine amaz ment :— 
‘Tt is very odd it makes no figures on paper: yet I shall remember 
it as long as the sun, or at least as long as | endure. J wonder 
whether anybody ever saw it before: J hardly believe it.” Gray was 
doubtless surprised that the words which came forth to describe the 
glorious sight did not keep a musical pace, as to “ the sound of 
flutes and soft recorders; ” that there was not the swelling and 
decadence of the strophe and anti-strophe. His measurement as 
to himself was at fault in new brightness of the dawn. Nevertheless, 
however great his surprise that his prose made “no figures om 
paper,” it is by it that we perceive his real native power, which 
admits, and has met, no questioning. In his prose the poet be. 
came most truly boro. Here, at the Lakes, his genius fairly dis- 
plays itself. All of his remarks, brief as they are, are living pic- 
tures steeped in poesy. ; 

As long as there are wayfarers by the still waters of literature, 
and amongst the English Lakes, will his words be treasured. That 
sight he had of Saddleback, on an October day, when its“ furrowed 
tides were gilt by the noon-day sun, whilst ite brow appeared of a 
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sad purple from the shadows of the clouds as they sailed slowly by 


it; his view fromm an eminence of—‘“ The vale of Elysium in all 
its verdure;” his exclamation, ‘‘ A heavenly day!” which has a 
divine fullness of meaning only to be comprehended at the Lakes, 
and which is the direct progenitor of Wordsworth’s line,— 


“One of those heavenly days that never die ;" 


his solitary walk to Derwentwater, when he “saw the solemn 
colouring of night draw on; the sudden breaking out of the sun 
on the gloomy day, when he'was mounting Castle Rigg in departing 
from Keswick for Ambleside, which “ discovered the most exhaust. 
ing view I have yet seen of the whole valley behind me, the two 
lakes, the river, the mountains all in their glory, so that 7 had 
almost a mindto have gone back again,’’—these are precious 
remembrances. And not less beautiful is his picture of Grasmere 
Vale now before us, which Wordsworth admired so much, - con- 
cluding thus:—“ Not a ‘ingle red tile, no flaring gentleman's 
house or garden-wall break in upon the repose of this little 
suspected paradise : but all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, 
in its neatest, most becoming attire. 

Now return we to the mountains. A mighty phalanx they 
are, with names as soft and as loud-sounding as those of Greek 
heroes, There is Silver How to the left; in front is Seat Sandal ; 
to the extreme right is Knab Scar, with intervening hosts, which 
would require verse such as that of Wordsworth’s Echo to enume- 
rate worthily. Our eyes fondly rest on the pass of Dunmail 
Raise, familiar by former journeyings to Gloriana and ourselves, at 
eventide and at noon-day, both on foot and in flying coach ; there 


perished the 


The last king of rocky Cumberland,” 


as the huge cairn raised thereby attests to the stranger, with 
sufficient accuracy. We cannot miss the quaint mountain of the 
vale—Helm Crag, whose rocky crest—ever assuming various 
forms like a mountain Proteus—draws the attention and plagues 
the fancies of all tourists. But from these bold features of the 
view our eyes gradually sink and rest on the soft beauties of the 
vale, the village, and the lake 


“Oh, vale and lake, within your mountain urn. 
Oft doth your dreaming loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 

With light Elysian.” 


So sang Mrs. Hemans. The scene is worthy of her verse, but it 
has higher associations than those connected with her muse, it 


bas heard strains of a higher mood. Yonder sleeps—but we shall 
visit the spots which we now at distance hail. 
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In due time we arrived at Red Bank, and, instead of turning 
off to the Langdale valley, we descended iato Grasmere, where 
we partook of tea at the Rothay Arme—ong of the calmest and 
floweriest of hotels. 

After this refreshment we paid our customary visit to the grave 
of Wordsworth. It was the first time for the Rossallian, but 
we trust he will repeat it frequently in future years. 

The evening was bright and still, and, by the gliding stream, 
by the acre of God, the circling mountains, and by the gleaming 
firmament, was invested with the old holy influences. The yew 
upon the right, planted by Wordsworth’s own hand, was as darkly 
solemn as ever. Its deep shadows shrouding his grave seemed to 
typify the kindly umbrage which increasing fame throws over 
mortal imperfections. 

As though in intelligent repetition to us of former aspects of 
this scene, the moon was close upon the full, and in the bend 
which the Rothay makes round the churchyard her golden orb was 
reflected, like the bard’s fame from its heavenly exaltation in the 
stream of time. But whilst all here speaks of Wordsworth, and 
emblems of his genius and his fame lie on every side, and whisper 
from on high, let us simply and finally say that the Rothay is the 
most true of all. 

As in the Codale Tarn, it comes to life in a manner remote and 
unfamiliar ; so did Wordsworth’s genius in the Lyrical Ballads, 
Not, however, by any barriers are the waters bound; nor was his 
fame. Onwards it flowed with varying features, like the tiny 
stream-—now confined to a rivulet, where its own song was its only 
joy—anon opening into a lake, as the Rothay in Grasmere and 
Rydal Water, and thus receiving a wider acknowledgment and 
obtaining an increasing influence. Once more the stream becomes 
pent up and partially hidden, yet still it hastens forward, in light 
and in shadow, until, all hindrances overcome, it opens broad and 
long in Windermere, where on its spacious bosom play all the 
influendes, and within it shine all lineaments of nature from wood 
and mountain and the overhanging heavens So has been, so is, 
the fame of Wordsworth, in its neglect, its silent progress, its final 
recognition. The Rothay and his fame seem one. 

Scarcely less sacred to us than the resting-place of the poet's 
dust is the cradle of his genius at Town End, to which we walked 
immediately on leaving the churchyard. It is 0 very bumble 
cottage, but it is as famous as the residence of any king. It was 
the Ararat where Wordsworth ceased from his movings to or fro, 
as we have before mentioned. 

He has told us in verse that he came by the invitation of 
nature and the sanction of reason. He was nats grateful for 
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his humble cot. He deemed it to be situated in the calmest, 
fairest spot on earth, aud called upon the bills to embrace him, for 
he took them to his heart, and felt their guardianship ‘‘ like the 
solemn shelter of the night.”” And Nature did not betray him: 
here he had 


“ Days of sweet leisure, taxed witb patient thoughts 
Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service high, 
Matius and vespers of harmonious verse.” 


His love for the valley was passionate and abiding for ever—the 
whole and every part of it—its crags, its woody steeps, its lake 
with its one greeo island, its church, its cottage of mountain s.one 
clustered like stars, or scattered ‘‘ like separated stars with clouds 
between.” 

It was whilst Wordsworth lived at Town End that De Quincey, 
then a young man, twice approached the urn-like domain of Gras- 
mere with the object of visiting the great poet, and twice returned 
with awe-struck heart without accomplishing his purpose. On the 
last occasion he advanced to the gorge of Hammerscar, saw Words- 
worth's cottage in the distance, and fled at its sight as if he had 
caught himself in a criminal act, and fearful that he might be sur- 
prised by the poet himsell. 

Many as were De Quincey's misfortunes, it was a supreme 
felicity for him that he was drawn in the bloom of youth to revere 
the Genii of the Lakes. His powers thus found natural direction 
and development. Thereby he has become one of the noble band. 
Wordsworth is the high priest; Wilson is the laureate; Dp 
QuINcerY is the Plutarch,—of the region. ; 

The trembling enthusiast overcame his first fears, and found a 
kindly reception from Wordsworth. This was in 1807. On leaving 
college, in 1809, he quitted Allan Bank, and himself took posses. 
sion of own End—hallowed by a seven years’ occupation by 
Wordsworth, which was, perhaps, the happiest period of his life, the 
early years of his marriage, and of his first acquaintance with 
parental affections. The cottage became dearer to De Quincey 
through his own experience, and of somewhat more interest to the 
world by bis retention vi it for twenty-seven years. 

De Quincey adored all the goings forth of Wordsworth’s muse— 
Wilson was inspired by it: he bailed it robustly, as though they 
were friends. De Quincey as though an angel was visiting the 
earth. Far off be worshipped. But although steeped to the lips in 
devotion, marking with love the very footsteps of Wordsworth, and 
reverencing every place that kuew his presence, he was catholic in 
his sympathies : manifold in his attachment to all forms ot literary 
productions, and to his personal acquaintances. One of the finest 
writers of “ pure Eoglish undefiled,” standioy in the first rank of 
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descriptive and reflective essayists, he had none of the envy that 
infests literary, as well as social circles; he had no fear of “ arival 
near his throne."’ After the manner of Chrysostom, he spread a 
pimbus round the brow of all his friends; and but for this can- 
dour, vitalised by genius, of how many incidents dear to literature 
should we have been ignorant! How many traits of the Lake 
haunters would never have brightened the dark-lettered page! 
How many felicitous touches of mind, and local characteristics, 
should we have missed! How many scenes would have been 
unidentified with the great souls--which seem to give the 
places a more real existence than the elements that compose 
them ! 

De Quincey’s collected works comprise ten volumes. One 
volume, at least, is devoted to his Lake Reminiscences: that is, to 
lis Early Memorials of Grasmere,—wherein be recites the prose 
tragedy of George and Sarah Green—-and the Lake poets, Cole- 
ride, Wordsworth, and Southey. But every paper in the ten 
volumes breathes the spirit of the Lakes—from The Opium Eater, to 
De Profundis aud The Vision of Sudden Death. The supernatural 
awe, of which he is so great a master, was born amongst the lonely 
hills; his long-drawn horrors are from the infinite solitudes of the 
darkened vales ; his grandeurs come from scenes such as Words. 
worth described in marvellous words, when he beheld “ glory 
beyond all glory ever seen ;” his pathos he learned in the cottages 
of the dalesmen, 

De Quincey has had his reward. His loyalty has found him a 
crown. In his wonderful Dream Fugue on The Vision of Sudden 
Death, be unconsciously prefigured the destiny of his compeers and 
Limself. Darkness lay between their greatness and their own age. 
At last came the secret word which made every soul open wide his 
doors to receive its influence, and nature herself was conscious of 
its vivifying power, which restored to her the heart of man. “In 
trance,” he says, “ I was carried over land or sea, and placed upon 
4 triumphal car amongst companions crowned with laurel.” All 
the while that they were surrounded with darkness, none the less 
were the laurelled ones crowned with immortal amaranth and hold- 
ing regal position. However, all that is past. ‘The secret word 
has long since broken the bands of the nine-fold night of 
stupidity and scorn and envy. The light is around them now—nay, 
the world knows light through their light; they are acknowledged 
to be of the highest order of souls. 

We returned by the main road to Ambleside, which is not 
without its solemnity, as was well known to the poets and philo. 
sopbers here resident. Indeed, the portion of the highway has 
starry attributes, whieh, for us, none other possesses. It is directly 
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associated with the familiar wanderings of Wilson, Wordsworth, 
8. T. Coleridge, his son Hartley, and De Quincey. Even in its 
sublime, dim stillness it recalls Wordsworth’s majestic reference to 
solitude, when— 


“The soul of that great Power is met 
Sometimes embodied in a public road, 
When, for the night deserted it assumes, 

A character of quiet more profound 
Than pathless wastes.” 


As we now look upon the moon, which hangs full and unclouded 
over Loughrigg Fell, with a planet, like an angelic attendant, at 
her side—we recall one night—such a night as this—when Chry. 
sostom and ourselves, this way journeying, reached the very spot 
where we now pause—at the Moss Slate Quarries. Looking north 
as, turning from the moon, we now look, we saw, as we now see, 
a bright star on the high, ragged, black summit of the excavations, 
Transfixed with its sudden appearance, fascinated as by the soul 
striking forth from a human eye, Chrysostom stood for a few 


moments in silence. Then, pointing with his finger to the star, he» 


burst into the grand lines composed by Rydal’s bard on the ap- 
prehended death of Fox. Pensively appropriate to the time and 
scene especially were those :— 


“ Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly ; 
Sad was I, even to pain deprest. 
Importunate and heavy load ! 
The Comforter hath found me here, 
Upon this lonely road. 


Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return. 
Such ebb and flow hath ever been, 
Then wherefore need we mourn ?” 


It is one of our delights to find an iteration of the poet in his 
prose. We do not mean a literal reproduction of his images or 
ideas, but a key-thought to that which has come clad in singing 
robes,—the nebula which is not a world, but the promise of a 
shining world. We have an instance in the lines just quoted. 
The star upon the :mountain’s edge impressed itself upon the poet’s 
mind. Now hear lis observation, expressed in prose in his ‘‘ Guide 
to the Lakes.” ‘‘In the night season the narrowness of the vales, 
and comparative smallness of the lakes, are especially adapted to 
bring surrounding objects home to the eye and heart. The stars, 
taking their stations above the hill-tops, are contemplated from @ 
spot like the Abyssinian recess of Rasselas, with much more touch- 
ing interest than they are likely to excite when looked at from an 
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open country with ordinary undulations.” And here we are 
turned aside by the the most innocent of literary pastimes—the 
noting of the echoes of a thought thrown from one intellectual peak 
to another, even when they are in the world of the author’s own 
mind. We listen at once to the famous reference to the stars in 
Wordsworth’s dedicatory lines, especially to— 


* The one that burns 
Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 
Of some dark mountain.” 


A little further on and we come to.Nab Cottage. 

Windermere has Wilson and Hemans: Grasmere has Words- 
worth: Rydal Water has Harrtey CoLeripGE—a still, shy spirit 
like itsown. In this lonely cottage he resided for eleven years, 
and during all that time the short man, with prematurely silvered 
hair, soft, brilliant eyes, weather-beaten face, aad free, gracious 
manner—was beloved by every child, man, and woman he came in 
contact with. Alas! the prophesy of his great father, that he 
should ‘* wander like the breeze,” was too literally fulfilled: yet 
was Wordsworth’s, also, that Nature would preserve for him— 


“ A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.” 


Purposeless he strayed through life, murmuring fitfnl strains 
to the wind-stirred leaves. and running brooks: he was a “ faery 
voyager,”’ discoursing with blended melancholy and humour, which 
in their nature are akin—in truth, too literally taking no thought 
for himself or fur the morrow—perfectly happy and content in the 
assurance of the moment, and in the smiles and welcomes of the 
homes he entered. Great love was with him to the last. Words 
worth himself instructed the sexton of Grasmere churchyard to 
measure out the ground for Hartley’s final resting-place, which 
we have just seen, along with a portion for Mrs. Wordsworth and 
himself, remarking to the man: ‘ Keep the ground for us—we are 
old people, and it cannot be for long.” And that prophesy the 
bard fulfilled himself. In little more than a twelvemonth Words- 
worth’s dust was laid beside that of the light and truant spirit. 

Many thoughts pass through our mind as we press on in the 
dark to Ambleside. We have merry company in ourselves, and 
there is joy on the road. Night is not the foul thing that some 
morbid moods of poets have pictured it. It has its charms, its 
beauty, and potencies. It awakens the inner sense to keener oa 
ceptions than the day. How often are literary men true 
Pir moving about with the garment of darkness about 

! 

And why? Because then has their imagination its widest 

scope; it cap eweep to.those distant stars which the light of our 
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near little sun obscures in the day. They move with a proud 
sense of power, as though lords of the land of life ; for it lies bound 
and helpless—not a dead land, but one subdued by forces which 
they defy ; the world is fettered, head and heels ; they are free and 
conquerors, princes of darkness, possessors of all the Inheritance of 
Night and Sleep. 

Dickens, in this character, was like an invisible, omniscient 
being—a soul observing the workings of society with quiet, undis- 
turbed scrutiny ; a Diable Boiteux, constructing tales for noon-day 
and the chimney corner. Lamb was like a genial Puck—a cordial 
hobgoblin. His calm, retiring humour found its home in the 
noisy solitudes of crowds. Under the shadow of the Eternal Dark- 
ness he found humanity flash out star-bright ; in dumb jostlings 
withhurrying passengers he found true communion with his fellows 
and an unfailing stimulus for kindly thoughts. When he replied 
to Wordsworth’s invitation, he based his unconcern as to the Lakes 
on their different night aspects to those of the London streets. 
Describing his favourite haunts, he continues: ‘‘ The wonder of 
these sights impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, 
and I often shed tears in the motley Strand, from fulness of joy at 
so much life. All these emotions must be strange to you; so are 
your rural emotions to me.” 

The love that Wilson had for night wandering is well known. 
Day had not enough of peril for his adventurous spirit. Night 
afforded him higher physical excitement, and yet it had its strange, 
overpowering visitations, which would descend as from the bosom of 
the Infinite, and soothe his feverish pulse and enchant his soul. 
Two of bis daring adventures have become famous, the one when 
he tempted the waters of Windermere on a stormy December 
night, when the snow was falling fast. For many hours he and 
his man Billy were in jeopardy. The account given by the latter 
was, that the “master was well-nigh frozen to death, and had 
icicles a finger length hanging from his hair and beard.” The 
other, as to bull-hunting, has been told by De Quincey, and is too 
loug to insert in these papers. Then Wilson had other moods— 
times when he sought balm for his perturbed spirit, when his truest 
utterance might be Longfellow’s— 

“ Peace! Peace ! Orestes-like, | breathe the prayer ; 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 


The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-belovéd Night.” 


His daughter has freely spoken of his walking during the hours of 
nivht, when living at the Elleray, and many years afterwards. 
“In the depths of his heart,” she says, “‘he craved some influence 
more soothing than even the most genial companionship could afford.” 
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He loved to wander in the very ‘‘ waist and middle of the night,” 
and be caught, a solitary, on Derwentwater’s shore, 


“ While the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisous.” 


He often called on a friend on his way for a midnight ramble, and 
then took ‘‘his solitary way to the mountains, within the deep 
shadows of which he would wander for hours,” engaged in what 
he called, in verses embodying his happiest aspirations, ‘‘ Midnight 
Adoration.” 

De Quincey was more recluse and lone-wandering than all. 
He loved to observe in solitariness the signs of social life through 
the gleaming windows, and in the sounds of domestic mirth that 
would break through the misty solitudes of the mountains. And 
he had a still deeper pleasure when the last lights of the hamlet 
were extinguished—when all the households gradually sank into 
silence—and naught was heard near save the lone voice of the 
cricket—no sound came from afar but the hushed falling of the 
torrent, and, occasionally, the church clocks and solitary chapel- 
bell announcing the nightly hours. 

He once walked forty miles, from Bridgewater to Hot-Wells, 
after the excitement of a day’s intercourse with Coleridge. He 
became ultimately calmed by the contemplation of the northern 
constellations, which, ‘‘ by their immeasurable and almost spiritual 
remoteness from human affairs, naturally throw the thoughts upon 
the perishableness of our earthly troubles, in contrast with their 
own utter peace and solemnity.’’ Soothed by the sight of 


“ That vision of endurance and repose,” 


he wove his reminiscenes of the great thinker into a continuous 
sketch. 

At Town End he was an indefatigable night pedestrian. He 
has left general references to his excursion to Keswick. Those to 
Lloyd’s house at Brathay have in them the grandeur of the psalmody 
of streams and winds. Not always grandeur, however, or fear, or 
mournfulness, mark these nocturnal ramblings. At times they 
wear a motley aspect—occasionally they have a grotesque humour, 
even to minds of serious metaphysical turn. As, for instance, the 
sequel to the hospitality that De Quincey and Wordsworth received 
from a mysterious man-mountain, in the valley of Legberthwaite, 
who, after ushering them into his parlour, showered upon them all 
sorts of refreshments—without making his appearance. A few years 
afterwards, De Quincey was making a customary expedition from 
Grasmere to Keswick, noting with delight the light of the villages 
dying out one by one, and the approach of his own ruling hour 
It was a cloudy, movnlight night, as deadly cold as ever March 
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night was made by the “keenest of black frosts, and by the 
bitterest of north winds:” when, passing the house of the hos- 
pitable man-mountain, he beheld the monstrous being sitting in an 
arm-chair in the garden fronting the house—sitting in his arm- 
chair in his shirt sleeves— on this bitter March night sitting in his 
shirt sleeves, mooning himself! Our metaphysical essayist was 
appalled : he would bave wished to question the gigantic creature, to 
ask why it ‘‘ visited thus the pale glimpses of the moon?” But with 
Kantean lovic he first questioned himself regarding his own action, 
and he came to the conclusion that the Titan’s whim might be no 
more absurd than De Quincey’s own perambulation at that un- 
natural hour. “ The time, the clime,’’ were the same for both: 
the only differences were that De Quincey was walking, the son of 
Avak was sitting—De Quincey had bis coat on, the son of Anak 
bad not; and the latter had the advantage of being at ease in his 
own arm-chair, whilst De Quincey was wandering in strange, 
vagrant fashion. 
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WHILE yet the waning, but resplendent, rays 
Of her great ylory lingered fondly round 
The famous City built by Romulus— 
Sad tale, familiar to us all, of guilt, 
And triumph—dwelt within her walls a maid, 
As fair as noble ; whose thrice-happy doom 
Had been the rising Faith, from Palestine 
By Hebrew Paul imported, to embrace— 
That Paul whose cruel and untimely death 
Had won more converts to his creed than e’er, 
And they were many, in his lifetime he 
Had gained—tor persecution strengthens aye 
The persecuted cause, and life from death 
Unconquered springs 
Than Juno lovelier, 

More chaste than Dian, she, from day to day, 
The quiet circle of her duties trod, 
With much content and thankfulness: her hopes 
Centred in Heaven ; all her aim on earth 
‘True consolation to the mourning soul, 
And wholesome susteuwance to such as lacked 
To furnish. No vain thought within the shrine 
Of her pure nature dared intrude ; and yet, 
Perchance therefore, does like not flee from like, 
And seek the opposite ? was she beloved, 
Almost to madness, by a Roman youth, 
Sempronius. 

With grief his suit she heard, 
And sighing that such mundane thoughts should be 
In one so noble, answered, maidenly, 
Phat she already was espoused to One, 
Her first and only love ; to which dear Lord 
It was her constant and unswerving thought 
To live and die in virgin faithfulness, 
To him the fatal knell her answer 
Of all his fondly cherished dreams—indeed, 
So utter their extinction, other hopes, 
Less worthy, from their ashes then arose 
For he who loved her with an honest love 
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Samt Agnes. 





Befitting well his manhood and her charms, 
Thwarted in purpose felt a baser flame 
Start from the deep recesses of his mind, 

To burn within bim with a fiercer glow 


Than he had dreamt of. 

Thus the noble steed 
Upon the heated, dust-encumbered plain, 
So oft for him the field of victory, 
Falls prostrate, pants, and yields up all his life ; 
But from his limbs inanimate, too soon, 
A lower form of insect-life up springs — 
That Nature should have willed it so, who takes 
Such pride in all that’s bright and beautiful ! 
Life from corruption, and decay from life. 
But as the loathsome grub by slow degrees, 
In darkness fattening on putrescence, creeps 
To vile maturity, the baser thought 
Leaped not to full development at onee 
His brain within, but slowly gathered shape. 
For when his sire—an only son was he— 
Him questioned, marking all his altered mien, 
He answered meekly. 

Then his father cried, 
In accents full of bitter mockery : 
‘* For love of Agnes, who denies thy suit, 
“Thou fadest thus! thou simpleton! She shall— 
‘** She shall be thine, by Jove !—thy father, ha! 
‘Is not a Roman Prefect, boy, in vain— 
‘* She shall be thine !”’ 

Then love to lust gave place, 

And perished utterly : nor long, indeed, 
Did lust survive the nobler passion he 
Had slain and sprung from. Faithful to his oath, 
The Prefect, full of cruel malice, sent, 
The maid commanding to be straightway brought 
Before him. 





“ Thou a Christian ?” 
“ Yea, my lord,” 
She meekly answered.’ 
‘* By the potent gods! 
‘*Thou art too bold, maid. Listen well to me: 
‘“‘ Sempronius loves, would even stoop to wed 
** With thee; consent, and all is well: refuse, 
“ And such a doom is thine, each hair in Rome 
“ Will rise upon the head it grows on, when 
** Tis bruited forth.” 





Saint A ones. 


*“*T do not fear, my lord, 
‘* What man can do: my dear and heavenly Spouse 
‘Ts able, ay, and willing, to protect—’’ 







‘*Thou sayest—but stay! I fain would save thee, maid, 


‘* From thine own folly; with the sacred throng 
“Of Vestal Virgins, to the immortal gods 
‘* Offer thou sacrifice ’’—and to his son, 

Aside, he whispered, ‘‘ That she will not do— 
‘* Or, by the immortal gods ! thou shalt be sent 
“To that foul place from whence no maiden e’er 
‘‘ Emerged, if any entered. Make thy choice,” 

‘“‘*Tis made, my lord : do with me as you will. 
“T fear not, for He will protect to whom 
I have espoused myself: but never [ 
Before the altars of your demon gods 
Shall sacrifice.”’ 
E’en as she spoke, a light 
Of heavenly glory lit up all her face 
Most wonderful, whereat the men who stood— 
Rude Roman soldiers though they were—around 
The prefect, marvelled. He himself the while, 
Maddening that his authority sbould thus 
Be boldly set at naught, exclaimed : 
* Away |! 
“aick hence, away ! the place of turpitude ;” 
Then ruffian hands her sacred charms invade, 
And drag her, trembling but thrice resolute, 
To that foul spot; where from her tender limbs, 
Mid loud and ribald jests, her maiden robes 
They sacrilegious tear. O wonderful ! 
As quick as thought her virgin hair, that hung 
In rippling wavelets on her shoulders, grew 
‘lo sudden length miraculous, and veiled 
Her holy limbs from sight : the whilst a light, 
As radiant as the sun at midday, poured 
Therefrom, and filled the house, that they who saw 
For terror fled. One man, and one alone, 
Was found who dared the dread effulgence brave, 
Her lover, who his carnai last would fain 
Have gratified. 
The heathen crew who dwelt 
The place within began, ere long, to creep 
Nearer, more near, and, by the silence all 
Emboldened, hoped their cruel eyes would reap 
A cruel harvest ; but were soon compelled 
Another sight to witness. eS 
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Saint Agnes. 


At her feet, 
Lifeless he lay: while she, in glory wrapt, 
Her soul to Heaven outpoured, and never knew, 
That he, who vowed he loved her, to bis doom 
Was sped. Instant the servile heathen raised 
A funeral cry, and to the Prefect sent 
A messengur, swift-footed, to announce 
That he was sonless. 


Bathed in floods of tears 
The Prefect came, and bowed—an ancient oak, 
All moss and lichen-covered, not more firm 
Than he when other parents’ griefs assailed 
His pitiless ears—he bowed the maid before : 
**O thou,” he supplicated, ‘‘ whom I wronged, 
“Give me my eon.”’ 


And then the virgin prayed: 
“ © Father, if a father’s tears have power 
“To move thee, I beseech thee hear me now: 
‘* Restore, I pray thee, this man’s son, that he 
“May know thou art the God, and thy dear Son 
‘* The only Christ and Saviour of the world. 
‘* Tf I have loved thee, and have sacrificed 
‘* Whatever men hold precious, oh! restore 
“The forfeit life.’’ 


And ber pure prayer was heard. 
Sempronius to his father’s arms was given, 
And both confessed the Christ, and were baptised. 
Still, as the waters beating on the rock 
Some spots discover harder than the rest, 
More stubborn, so the waves of holy truth 
Made scant impression on some flint-like hearts. 
“ A sorceress |'’ they cried, “ away! away!’’ 
And from the house of evil to the square, 
With rudeness dragged her, and a pyre upraised 
Her, living, to consume. 


In vain they strove ; 
The raging flames her sacred flesh forbore 
Robed in the steel of chastity to touch, 
But vainly—though the fire, as by a wind 
Of might, blown from her-body, seized on some, 
O’ertaken red-hand in their wickedness, 
Of them that persecuted and consumed : 
The vile survivors, steeped in malice, took, 
And bore her far without the Roman walls: 
















To Beatrice. 


Where, near her father’s house, her sacred head, 
In all its maiden loveliness and grace, 

They severed madly from its virgin trunk : 

And after ages hailed another saint. 





TO BEATRICE. 


Not thine that beauty I have often seen 
‘Mid fashion’s vortex gayest of the gay: 
Not thine the glory of an Eastern Queen, 
Nor the fantastic brilliance of a fay ; 
Not thine that bloom that falls into decay, 
Not thine the features of Canova’s art, 
Whose chiselled harmonies must pass away ;— 
But thine of all thy being forms a part, 
It is a flower whose roots lie buried in thy heart! 


Ceo, MAXwELL.Lyte. 
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LINDEN’S LOVERS. 


BY GEORGE W. GARRETT, 
Author of “The Belle of Belgravia,” “Squire Harrington’s Secret,” &e. 


MAUD 





CHAPTER XLVI, 
THE SAME CONCLUDED. 


Tue short period of our wedded life was one of perfect happiness. 
After our marrage we spent a few weeks in Paris, and subsequently 
in a longer sojourn near the Rhine. We then returned to Brook- 
lands, where my mother, probably not well pleased at finding herself 
displaced from her supremacy, received us with haughty con- 
descension. At this time the family estate was scarcely cleared 
from the load of debt with which my reckless father had encumbered 
it. As soon as I had entered upon possession, I had energetically 
sought to diminish that load of debt by retrenchment—so far, at 
least, as the expense of the establishment was concerned; and 
though my mother and my brother Jasper had personally 
contracted debts during my absence from home, debts which I had 
too readily liquidated subsequently, the household expenses had 
continued to decrease, and consequently, When I brought my young 
wife home, the domestic staff consisted of not more than two or 
three old servants. I was now disposed to live in better style and 
to increase my establishment; but Mary, whose ideas never 
soared after ostentatious display, besought me to permit things to 
remain in the humble condition in which she found them. 

In nuptual bliss, unmitigated by a care, the first few months 
of our wedded life, were passed ;—few persons, if any one beyond our 
own home, being, indeed, aware that I bad taken to myself a wife 
Jasper, had gone to Oxford, and my mother, finding Brooklands 
dull, spent much of her time elsewhere; nor were Mary and myself 
annoyed that we were permitted to enjoy each other’s society in 
undisturbed tranquillity. 

One circumstance only made my young wife unhappy. This 
was the unforgiving severity of her father. She had written to 
him more than once, my brother Jasper undertaking to deliver 
personally the letters addressed to the old schoolmaster. These 
letters had never been answered in any way ; and poor Mary was 
driven to the conclusion that her father, indignant at her elope- 
ment and the frustration of his pet scheme of her marriage with 
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the Walling clergyman, had cast her for ever from him, and would 
never recognise her as his daughter again. This troubled the poor 
girl greatly; she spoke of going herself to the old man and 
throwing herself at his feet. Jasper at last sorrowfully informed 
her that her father was dead, having died of a broken heart. 

Despite my new-found happiness, my old love of adventure, 
particularly of adventure on the sea, clung to me with unabated 
strength. I had succeeded in imbuing my young wife with somes 
what of this passion ; she was naturally, as I have before remarked, 
like myself, romantic; she was fond of poetry and of the scenery 
which inspires the poetic fire, and after our first continental travels 
had ended, we had frequently talked of renewing them upon a more 
extended scale. 

Then came the story of Mr. Godwin’s death. My wife’s affliction 
was the greatest grief I, in all my past experience, had ever been 
called upon to suffer. 1 feared she would fret herself into a decline 
Nothing but the deathbed scene of the old man, as she imagined 
it, seemed ever present to her thoughts, and how to wean her from 
this all-absorbing sorrow I did not know. 

At lenth, I hit upon the scheme of taking her again away from 
home. A constant change of scene and of adventure, might do 
her good. Accordingly, I bought a little yacht, manned her, and, 
fitted up a cabin for Mary’s special use. Then, when all was ready, 
[ proposed to her that we should embark and undertake a series of 
voyages round the Coast, and even to Norway, and the south of 
France. 

With Mary a suggestion from me was law; she guessed the 
object of my proposal, and kissed me affectionately ; replied, that 
with me by her side she was prepared and willing to travel to the 
world’s end. 

Let it suffice that we embarked. We spent many weeks upon 
the ocean; sailing first to one place, where, perhaps landing, we 
would pass a day or two; then re-embark and sail to some new 
port. In this way we went right round Great Britain. 

My wife was now soon to become a mother, and it was therefore 
necessary that we should shortly relinquish for a time the itineraat 
life we had lately led. Mary had improved, both in health and 
spirits, and I was hopeful that the new cares and affections which 
would soon be hers would effectually take away from her mind 
the stings of remorse for the past. One short cruisé more, however, 
we resolved to make ere we returned to Brooklands,—a trip to 
the western Coast of France. 

That trip was made, and nearly fatal did it prove to both of as. 
We were sailing a few miles off the coast of Brittany, where one 
night a fearful storm arose. Our little craft, the “ Marguerite, ”’ 
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became a sudden wreck. ‘Too men only, besides my wife and 
myself, it appears, survived that night. My first care was naturally 
for Mary. One boat sunk; the other with the two men took 
Mary on board. I was about to follow when the ship sunk, and I 
was compelled to swim for my life. \What became of that boat I 
know not, though I learned afterwards that it escaped that fearful 
night. 

I floated on the waters for many fhours--a whole day anda 
night—I believe—clinging for my lite to a rude raft, consisting of 
two or three planks from the wreck, which I had managed to lash 
together. I had partaken of no food during all these hours. I 
was nearly exhausted from hunger ani fatigue, and should 
probably soon have perished, had not a ship hove in sight and seen 
my signal of distress. A boat put out, commanded by Captain 
Beresford, who was then only a junior officer of that ship. I have 
before related how that brave man saved my life by boldly 
swimming to my rescue ; and how he lost his arm through an injury 
it received in an unfortunate concussion with my raft 

I was taken on bvard the ship and treated with every kindness ; 
but lony—alas, too long—was the period that elapsed, ere I was 
able again to reach my native land. 





I returned at length to Brovklands. I have since found that 
my poor wife had lived through that night of storm; that the 
boat had been picked up by a French fishing-smack ; and she, with 
the two surviving members of the crew, was carried into Havre. 
From there she had returned to England, believing I was dead. At 
Brooklands my mother and Jasper had at first received her kindly ; 
but when week by week passed by without my being able to 
communicate the fact that I also hal escaped the wreck, a 
fiendish scheme appears to have been conceived in my mother’s 
mind ;—but of this I will not now speak; as my brother, who 
conspired in this shameful plot, shall relate the details himself, 
giving them such favourable complexion as his ingenuity may 
devise. 

Let it suffice, that when I at last, full of anxiety, reached my 
paternal home, my mother and brother were clad in mourning, and 
seemed plunged in deepest grief. I was informed that not only 
was | believed to have been drowned, but that reliable information 
had been gathered that my wife bad been so likewise. Of course I 
believed this tale;—how could I do otherwise? The two or three 
servants who could have disclosed the truth had been replaced by 
new ones, and adequate reasons furnished me for such a change; my 
brother assured me that he had made every inquiry, and that no 
doubt could possibly exist, that of all who had beeu on board 

L -, uerite,” Talone, by a miracle, had bean gaved., 
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When with every expression of affectionate sympathy and 
erief this terrible story of my wife’s fate was disclosed to me, I 
thought my heart had broken. I hated my own miserable life, 
and sometimes contemplated suicide. But gradually this pas- 
sionate phase of my anguish subsided ; and a settled depression and 
callousness towards all earthly things ensued. I became melancholy, 
and quietly despairing. In fact, I hated the scenes of my former 
happiness; I hated my fellow-men, who could be happy, while 
misery and abject wretchedness only remained to me ! 

Then the one absorbing wish of my heart became the idea of 
disassociating myself from all *my fellow human creatures. In 
a wild and savage life 1 might, perhaps, learn to forget some of 
the pangs with which each recollection of my past career was 


fraught. 
So, one day, I left Brooklands. I took leave neither of my 


mother nor my brother, true and faithful as I believed them, false 
and treacherous as they really were. In a note, however, addressed 
to Jasper, I disclosed my intention of forsaking my native land, and 
seeking a new life where civilisation had never trod. 

I went to sea. I landed first in New Zealand ; but many, many 
years of my subsequent existence were spent in Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

I need not enter into particulars of the kind of life that in 
these remote regions Iled. I was a bullock driver, sheep farmer, 
hunter ; I was a gold digger—not that gold possessed any charm 
for me, but that the wild life had the charm which the gold had 
not; and the thought even inspired a sort of savage pleasure that 
I might bave my head broken one night for the sake of the nugget 
I had discovered during the day. 

Under this almost savage state of existence, and the slow progress 
of time, the wounds inflicted upon my heart in early youth were 
healed—healed, at least, so far that I can now recollect my young 
days of joy and bitter grief with melancholy pleasure. 

Once or twice during my exile I met my gallant preserver, Cap- 
tain Beresford, who knew me then, as always, under the‘name of 
Clements—a name I had assumed when, during the first outburst 
of grief at my wife’s supposed death, my own name was hateful 
to me. Captain Beresford spent several days with me at Port 
Philip; and from the conversation and general reminiscenes of old 
England that this renewal of acquaintance evoked, first sprang a — 
wish to see my native land once more. 

This sentiment was, however, only slowly nurtured by circum- 
stances into maturity, and many years elapsed ere I was inclined 
or permitted to carry into effect the idea which had then presented 
itseli as an ultimate possibility, that{I might indeed tread the oil 
of England again before I died. pees 
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What for a long time deterred me was the question as to how 
my return to life, title, and fortune might be regarded by the only 
kindred I possessed. I had never written to my mother or brother, 
or communicated with them in any way. I was aware that they 
considered me dead ; and I had learned from an English newspaper 
that had found its way into my antipodean home that my brother 
Jasper had assumed my title, and, doubtless, my estate also, as his 
own. Ought I, after voluntarily absenting myself for so man 
years, after leading my brother to believe me dead, to disturb him 
in the possession of the title and fortune which he deemed his own ? 
It is true I valued not these things one tittle myself, but if I pre- 
sented myself to him a living man, could he, as an honourable man, 
longer accept a position to which he would then know he had no 
claim? Was it not my duty to my brother—my mother I never 
particularly loved, and did not consider in the affair—but was it 
not my duty to my brother that, having as it were tacitly abrogated 
my birthright in his favour, I should now permit him to retain his 
position undisturbed ? 

At last the desire of visiting England became strong within me, 
The opportunity of doing so presented itself, and the casuistry that 
had hindered was set aside. I would return to England, retaining my 
supposititious name of Clements, by which for four-and-twenty 
years I had been known. I would see my brother, and, if he received 
me kindly, I would soon let him understand that I had no intention 
or desire to wrest from him the title and fortune he had learned to 
look upon as his own ; that ] coveted them not; that Felix Estcourt 
—what mockery is the name !—should still to all intents and pur- 
poses be dead, and Jack Clements the name by which I would 
continue contentedly to be known. 

Full of this rather Quixotic idea—by which it will be perceived 
the romance within my bosom was not yet extinct—I returned to 
my native land. My first visit was to the preserver of my life, 
Captain Beresford, who had written to me some two or three years 
before. On my way to him I was providentially rescued from a 
frantic bull by the young fellow who, strangely enough, was 
Captain Beresford’s protegé, and who, still more strangely, has 
since turned out to be my own son! 

Upon that interview with my old friend, and the happy after- 
noon I spent with him and Arthur, [ need not dwell. Fortunately, 
I happened to mention that I was then about to visit Brooklands, 
and that I would assuredly again see the Captain upon my return. 

i went to Brooklands. I saw my brother and my unnatural 
mother. With a heart more tender towards them than it had ever 
been before, I told them who I was. Instead of, at least, the show 
of affection I had expected, and for the reality of which I had 
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fondly hoped, terror was depicted upon the faces of both of them. 
They said I was an impostor, that the real Felix Estcourt had died 
at Adelaide twenty years ago; then threatened me with punisb- 
ment by the criminal law for daring to assume the name of the 
unhappy baronet who had so long been dead. Finally, they declared 
I was mad. 

At first I argued with them,and tried to convince them of my 
identity and the truth of the statement I made. The more I 
argued, however, and the more proof I gave, the more did they 
pretend to believe me mad, Jasper chuckled—a horrid habit of his 
even as a youth—and called me compassionately “ Poor fellow!” 
and then pretended to soothe me, and to say that “ he had no doubt 
I was Sir Felix Estcourt, and very likely the Duke of Wellington 
and the King of England as well,” 

Then I became angry, and got up to go away. I had just left 
the room, hurling an angry threat at my brother und the unnatural 
woman, who must inevitably have recognised me as her son, when 
I was pounced upon and tightly pinioned by two stout fellows from 
behind. I struggled without avail, and one of my captors whis- 
pered that if J was violent he would break my head. I heard my 
brother Jasper give instructions to convey me to the chamber in 
the turret, and to see that I did not escape. I found I was a 
prisoner, and for days I was kept in that room closely watched. 
If 1 was angry and violent, one of the men who watched me 
gripningly, threatened me, that I should have a straight waistcoat 
if I was not careful what Idid. In short, I repeat, I became 
aware that I was a prisoner, and was treated as though J were 
insane ! 

At first I could hardly comprehend the fearful position in 
which I was placed, nor could I beiieve in the horrible larbarity 
and treachery of the creatures whose blood relationship to me 
rendered their conduct shocking under any circumstances—posi- 
tively revolting under these. 

I was furious at my detention, but the more fury I exhibited 
the more closely was I guarded and the more severe was the treat- 
ment I received. By-and-bye I tried subterfuge. I pretended to 
submit passively to my fate. Weeks passed away, and one night, 
during the turmoil of a fearful storm, I made a desperate attempt 
to escape. 

The watch placed upon me had become less strict. On the night in 
question T retired to bed as usual, and pretended to sleep. Amidst 
the uproar of the storm, however, I arose, tore my sheeting into 
slips, and with them made a rope, with which I had succeeded in 
descending from the turret window to the ground. My attempt to 
escape was then discovered, and the two fellows who acted as my 
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warders were onthe spot. I knocked one of them down, but the 
other coming behind me with a heavy cudgel, struck me several 
violent blows, and 1 was overpowered. 

From that night I was again a prisoner in the turret chamber, 
I was permitted books to read, and received good food ; but night 
and day I was closely watched. One night I was informed that it 
was intended I should be removed. I was removed. I was 
placed in a close carriage guarded by two ruffians inside and two 
without, My son and the police rescued me from a fate which I 


shudder te contemplate, as it would be ten times worse than 
death,” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE STORY OF JASPER ESTCOURT. 


HAVING, in the two precedings chapters, placed before the reader 
the story of Felix Estcourt’s life as related by himself, we have now 
to place by the side of it, the narrative of his brother Jasper,—the 
two together filling up the gaps in the story, which either narra 
tive, taken by itself, might leave. It should be pointed out, that 
each of these two gentlemen appears to have beheld the surrounding 
circumstances of his position, so far as those circumstances affected 
tnem mutually, from diametrically opposite points of view. This, 
however, it is only reasonable to suppose would be the case ;~-the 
oyster which is swallowed with enjoyment by the gourmand, would, 
if it could express its views, most probably entertain a totally dif. 
ferent idea of the propriety of sucn a proceeding from that of the 
gourmand who ate him. 


THE NARRATIVE, 


If I had been informed a few short months ago, that I should 


ever have od the history of my life, I should most probably 
have laughed my informant in the face. In the first place, I a 


not of literary tastes; and in the second, I will at once confess 
that the main incidents of my career are not such as any gentleman 
would particularly wish t» see recorded in black and white, by his 
own hand against himself. Rut it seems I am in the power of 
those who require that such a record should emanate from my 
hand, and so I must submit to write it. I believe, however, it will 
appear from my story, which [ will endeavour to write as truth- 
fully as I can, that I am not quite such a villain as I am reputed 


to be, or, at least, culpable as my conduct may bave been, it has not _ 


been entirely without excuse, and that if I could induce my dear 
brother Felix—whom, I admit, I have greatly wronged—to consider 
the temptations in which 1 have been placed, and, in fact, to loo, 
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upon the whole affair in a fair and impartial light, he would bed is- 
posed now to forgive me, and, indeed, to treat me with sdme 
generosity and mercy, now that T have unhappily fallen from a 
position which, I protest, I was entitled to believe my own. 

If I understand rightly the task that is exacted of me, I need 
not dwell upon the particulars of my childhood. I was my 
mother’s favourite child, and I have no doubt she treated me with 
much greater favour than she ever showed to my brother Felix, to 
whom, albeit he was the eldest living son and heir to the title and 
estate, she ever manifested a strange repugnance and dislike, 1 
apprehend that dislike may have arisen from her fondness ‘and 
partiality for me; so that she regarded Felix as my successful rival, 
who possessed all the great advantages over me which’ accrue, in 
this country, to priority of birth. 

Iam afraid I was sometimes rather tyrannical to my poor 
brother, and that our mother too frequently took my part against 
him when I was in the wrong—but that cannot be construed as 
my fault, at all events. I remember that we had a great quarrel 
upon one occasion, and that Felix knocked me down, for which he 
was punished and then sent away to boarding-school; while I re- 
mained at home. 

When my father died, and Felix became the head of the family, 
my mother, with téars in her eyes, besought me to cultivate an 
affectionate relationship with my brother, now, that to him I must 
look for any advantages of fortune I might ever possess ; and loudly 
did she bemoan the fact—in which I fully eoncurred with her—that 
it was not I, instead of Felix, who had enjoyed the privileges of 
first coming into the world. 

Acting upon this advice, I made friends with my brother, and 
laid myself out, asit were, to please him and gain his goodwill, my 
mother treating him for my sake, as well as for her own, as 
graciously as it was possible, with the hatred, jealousy, and dis- 
like that she cherished towards him in the secret recesses of her 
heart. ae 

My brother was a romantic fellow, and left the university be. 
fore he took his degree, having some Byronic notions, I believe, of 
becoming not exactly a corsair, but of leading a life of adventure 
ejually disagreeable and wild. When the hardships of his first 
voyage, had driven away some of these peculiar notions, and I 
suppose somewhat sickened him of such a life, he came to reside at 
Brooklands for a time. Then he and I were thrown mucli together, 
and naturally, I endeavoured to make myself pleasant to my brother, 
who possessed a full purse, while mine was an empty one. It was 
bis pleasure to'take tremendous walks into all parts of the surround- 


‘ng country ; it was his pleasure to have a companion upon these pre- 
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posterously long and exhausting pilgrimages. So it was of course 
my pleasure to volunteer to accompany him, and to pretend to enjoy 
such expeditions amazingly, though I confess I have always pre. 
ferred moderate exercise, which does not necessarily involve the 
penalty of blistered feet. But when a fellow is a younger brother 
— que voulez-vous ? 

Upon one of these interesting excursions, we came to a certain 
Kentish village called Walling, and here, while we were passing a 
church, there emerged from the porch a young lady, with a book 
under her arm, and her back-hair flowing gracefully in the breeze, 
while doubtless she tried to look as modest and innocent as young 
country maidens are theoretically supposed to be. 

Felix seemed stricken dumb with admiration of this young 
rustic. She was fair, and pretty enough, I am free to confess, but 
I was quite astonished to see my poor unsophisticated brother so 


completely captivated by her charms. I had not the slightest 
notion that he had any penchant for the, ladies except as he de 


delighted to rave about them, in Byronic verse. I should as soon 
have suspected him of an intrigue @ Ja Don Juan, as I should of 
his becoming a veritable corsair, as he delighted to depict him, 
sailing ‘‘ o'er the deep waters of the dark blue sea.”” I remember 
he made some enthusiastic comparison between this fair-haired 
girl, and Marguerite, and that I jokingly demanded if he desired 
hat he should play the character of Fa ust, and required me to 
act the role of Mephistophiles. 

However, it appeared that my brother had fallen heels over 
head in love with the girl at first sight. I was commissioned to 
find out her name, which | ascertained was Mary Godwin; and— 
but to cut a long story short—it seemed that not only had my 
romantic brother, Felix, fallen in love with this schoolmaster’s 
daughter, but, greatly to my astonishment, was actually imprudent 
enough to mean honourably to her. In fact, he proposed to marry 
her, then and there—a proposition, by-the-bye, which would have 
been disadvantageous to me in every way. In the first place, I did, 
not particularly wish him to marry at all, as, while he remained 
ingle, I was his heir presumptive ; secondly, I did not wish him 
to marry then, because my mother and myself would by such 
marriage lose all influence over him; and, lastly,—which I hope 
was not the smallest reason of all—I could not wish that my 
dear brother, if he needs enter the matrimonial ¢ state, should make 
such an imprudent misalliance. Under these circumstances, 1 
worked upon his romantic imagination till he and Mary, who was 
equally romantic, found an especial charm in clandestine courtship ; 
and he, for the moment, concealed fronf her his real name and rank, 
in orler that he might the more enjoy the happiness of his bride, 
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when, after marriage, he revealed them to her. In short, they made 
a runaway match of it ; and I, when I found that my headstrong 
and foolish brotiier really insisted upon a legal marriage, arranged 
a quiet one in a little church near Folkestone. 

While Felix and his bride were enjoying their honeymoon on 
the Continent, my mother and I were master and mistress at home ; 
and bitterly did the Dowager Lady Estcourt deplore that we could 
not continue so. The longest reign must, however, terminate, and 
the happy pair came home. The lady was very anxious to appease 
her papa, whose anger had not unnaturally been excited against her 
inasmuch as he did not know where she had gone after leaving the 
paternal roof, nor even that she was married. The particulars of 
the latter fact, indeed, it had been my intention to keep as secret as 
possible. My bother Felix was always considered to have in his 
youth a strong tendency to consumption, and, if he should happen 
to die, and no one but myself should be cognisant of where the 
marriage had taken place—Mary was content to remain in utter 
ignorance, and Felix was far too careles¢ to trouble himself whilst 
I would take the trouble off his han 's—in such a case, I say, it 
would, perhaps, have been difficult to prove that the writer of these 
lines was not the rightful heir to the title and estate. 

Bearing this circumstance in mind, I had resolved to keep these 
facts as much as possible in my own possession ; and consequently, 
when my new sister-in-law gave me a letter beseeching forgiveness 
to deliver to her father, [ read the letter, but did not deliver it, as 
I had a great objection to have an inquisitive old gentleman like 
Mr. Godwin, whose notions would inevitably urge him to learn 
everything about the legitimacy of his daughter’s marriage. Soon 
afterwards the old man died, so I was troubled ne more on that 
head. 

It is worth pointing out as a peculiar phase of human nature, 
that the young lady, who did not scruple to run away from home 
and break her father’s heart, vet was terribly afflicted when she 
learned that it was broken. So great was her sorrow that her 
health was affected, and my brother determined to take her away 
for a series of voyages in a yacht which he purchased for the pur- 
pose. When I found that my mother and I were to be re-installed 
at Brooklands during the owner’s absence, I was thankful that I 
had never delivered that letter. 

They went on their interesting voyages, and durinz one of them 
a storm nesrly put me into possession of the title and property 

without further trouble on my part. We heard of the storm and of 
the wreck of the “ Marguerite.” My mother embraced me, and with 
tears in her eyes congratulated me, that what ought to have been 
my own long ago had come to me at last, 
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Whilst we were in the midst of our satisfaction, my sister-in. 
law, whom we believed at the bottom of the Atlantic, presented 
herself alive at Brooklands. This apparition nearly killed my poor 
mother, and was within an ace of throwing me into a fit. But 
there was no help for it, and we were constrained to make the best 
of a bad job. 

My dear mother, who was ever fertile of resource and prompt 
in execution, discussed with me that night our altered position. 
My brother was clearly dead—so we thought— though unpropitious 
fortune had preserved my brother's wife. So I was now Sir Jasper 
Estcourt ; but my mother had observed, what I had not, that within 
a few short weeks, or even days, an heir might be born to sup. 
plant me. 7 

But our scheme was yradually prepared and soon matured. 
That heir, should one be born, should never disturb me in the 
position I believed my own. He should be disposed of ; even ifthe 
child should be a girl she should be disposed of, and the mother 
should believe her offspring dead. If necessary I was prepared to 
go still further than that, and to declare that even if such offspring 
had not been dead, that it had never been born in lawful wedlock. 

As events turned out, I was not required to incur such a risk 
as this, which, though bold, and probably effective, was very 
dangerous. My object was to secure the services of a medical 
man to attend the accouchement of my sister-in-law, and who, having 
no knowledge of the name or abode of his patient, should be unable 
to identify her or give evidence in the future as to the birth of the 
cbild. 

While I was revolving in my mind how this somewhat diffi- 
cult affair was to be arranged, I met accidentally with a young 
gentleman who was travelling with myself in a train to Dover, 
and whose name, as I ascertained by reading the label upon his 
portmanteau, was Dr, Lee. In the course of conversation, into 
which | induced him to enter, I learned that he was going to stay 
a few days at Dover for his holiday, and that he was an entire 
stranger to that part of the country. I fixed upon him as the 
man who would best accomplish the purpose I had in view, I 
had in my employment at Brooklands a couple of trustworthy 
fellows, for whom I had found situations in the place of others 
upon whose fidelity it was doubtful whether I could rely. With 
the aid of one of these, I laid a trap for young Lee, inveigled 
him into a carriage, and by threats and intimidations compelled 
a? to accompany me home. I was careful, however, that the 

iage-blinds should be closely drawn, and that we should return 
to to Brooklands by a long and circuitous road, so that he should 
neither be able to identify the road, nor accurately estimate the 
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That night a male child was born. I paid Dr. Lee a handsome 
honorarium for his services, and despatched. him with a warning 
and a threat, in the same secret manner in which I had brought 
him to the house. 

So much had been accomplished successfully. But here soon a 
difficulty arose which I had never contemplated. Two or three 
days after the incidents of that uight, Lady Estoourt, who had up 
to that point progressed satisfactorily, became so dangerously ill 
that it was absolutely necessary. to call in another medical man to 
see her, or in case of death we should have found ourselves in a 
very unpleasant predicament as to her burial. [n this unexpected 
emergency I was constrained to fetch a practitioner from Dover. 
I was careful to chose an obscure surgeon with the smallest 
practice in the town. He was old and credulous, as weil as im- 
mensely flattered at being called to attend a case in such a family 
as ours. The patient was unconscious or delirious during his 
attendance, so that in this respect we were safe, and our little 
Asculapius naturally believed the statement we made to him, that 
his patient was the governess, who had made a fau# pas; that the 
surgeon who had attended her in ber confinement was now suffering 
from illness himself, and that, consequently, we had now called in 
another surgeon to take his place. I paid the little man a good 
fee, and binted insinuatingly -that we wished the circumstances, 
kept as secret as possible. Our obliging doctor winked, laughed, 
and ventured playfully to give me a dig in the ribs, at which I 
laughed also, being not unwilling that, if he pleased, he should 
attribute to me the paternity of the child. 

That same night Lady Estcourt died, and my surgeon, therefore 
gave a certificate of her death, in the name of Mary Godwin, which 
name I advisedly stated was hers. In this name she was buried in St. 
Ethelburga-by-the-Sea churchyard ; aud I went to the expense of 
putting up a gravestone to her memory, thinking it prudent that 
the poor girl’s maiden name should cling to her even in the grave. 

I had now the child to dispose of. This was an object easily 
attained. I found a poor woman in the village (Walling) where 
Mary had lived, who remembered and sympathised with her. To 
this woman I told a story of Mary’s shame, desertion, and recent 
death ; and she, in consideration of a sum of money, agreed to adopt 
the child as her own son. 

Up to this point my scheme, or rather the scheme which was 
jointly mine with my mother’s, had been successfully carried. out. 
The two or three servants who knew Lady Estcourt, and were aware 
of her return, were dismissed for some fault, real or imaginary, and 
then benevolently assisted by my mother to obtain fresh situations 
in remote parts of the country. So that, in point of — 
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was no one remaining in or near Brooklands who was aware that 
Mary had returned to England, given birth to a son, and died. 

So my mother and I remained clad in the deepest mourning, 
and grieved loudly to everybody who would listen to us of thedeath — 
by shipwreck of my unfortunate elder brother and his young wife, ~ 

Our mourning was soon, however, most unpleasantly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of my supposed drowned brother in the flesh. 
It seemed that he also had escaped the wreck, and had been picked 
up by a ship that was on her way across the Atlantic to South 
America. He had therefore been unable to communicate with us, 
to inform us ‘of his escape, but had, as soon as possible, returned 
from the New World, hoping to find his wife alive. 

He seemed utterly broken-hearted and almost crazy with grief 
when informed that I had obtained reliable information of her death, 
His first ebullition of sorrow gradually developed into a silent 
despondency that seemed to speak despair. He was reckless, and 
cared for nothing ; so that, though I had temporarily lost, the title, 
I had practically the control of his fortune and worldly affairs. 

One day he suddenly left his home and went abroad, appa- 
rently hating civilisation and his fellow-men, and seeking forget- 
fulness in the exile he had self-imposed. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE SAME CONTINUED. 


I ARRIVE now at a recent epoch of my career. Three and twenty 
years have passed since my brother went into voluntary exile, and 
never during all that lengthened period did I hear a single word of 
intelligence regarding him. In fact, I came naturally to the con- 
clusion that he was dead. Meantime —and, I will confess, probably 
before I had sufficient reason to arrive at that conclusion—I caused 
a circumstantial account of his death to appear in one of the news- 
papers in New South Wales ; and feeling satisfied that he would 
never return to England, I took measures necessary to secure the 
reversion to myself of the title and property which he had volun- 
tarily renounced. 

It is necessary that I should relate in detail the particulars of 
my life and the life of my misguided mother, during all these 
intervening years. Many things, I submit, might be urged in ex- 
cuse for any indiscretions of which I may have been guilty. My 
mother was extravagant, and I, perhaps, a too kind and indulgent 
son. [am aware that people have often called me extrava:ant and 
reckless also, as well as a libertine and gambler; but I trustthatno 
one who reads this impartial autobiography will readily believe all 
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that slander may have said about me. It should be remembered 
that the noblest and purest :mongst us are liable to suffer from the 
envenomed tongue of scandal ; and I am not, nor do I pretend to 
be, numbered amongst these. 

Well, what with one thing and another, my misfortunes and 
my imprudence, perhaps, I became year by year more deeply in- 
volved in debt. When, by reason of the continued absence of my ~~ 
dear brother, the entailed property had become my own, I raised as 
much money as the usurers would lend me. I am at the present 
moment greatly harassed by my creditors, but I trust I may be able 
to pacify them ere long, if my dear brother Felix and my nephew 
Arthur only show towards me that generosity and clemency which 
every one, whatever may have been his errors, is entitled to expect 
from relatives so closely united by blood as they are to me. 

However, as each year passed and I became more deeply in- 
volved, any desire I might at first have experienced to enfold Felix 
once more in a fraternal embrace was annihilated by the fear that 
he should return and add to my embarrassments. So that when 
more than twenty years had passed without tidings of him, I 
confess that my mind was much relieved by the conviction that 
probably he was long since really dead. But my pecuniary diffi- 
culties were now excessively troublesome. I had endeavoured 
upon more than one occasion to retrieve my fortune by marriage. 
I made an offer to the daughter of a city merchant of immense 
wealth, but though the young lady was willing to accept my hand 
and title, her fortune was altogether contingent upon her parent’s 
sanction to her marriage; and that gentleman appears to have 
heard from the lying scandal-mongers such an evil report of my 
reputation, that he sternly prohibited me from entering his house. 
I then tried an old lady, who was a widow, but enormously rich ; 
but I perceived that she was so jealous, tyrannical, and suspicious, 
and iasisted upon tying up her money so closely to herself, that I 
withdrew from that pursuit in utter disgust. 

At last fortune favoured me by the death of an aunt with whom 
I had not during her life been very intimate, It was a whim of 
hers, that her property should go to her niece—that is, my cousin— 
Maud Linden ; yet wishing to benefit me also, she left a curious 
will, which wasfso devised that my cousin and I should become man 
and wife, thus fulfilling the old lady’s object of making Maud enjoy 
my title while I enjoyed her wealth. 

In the event of our marriage, the bulk of the property would 
be secured to MaudJthough the interest, of course, would practically 
be mine. If she refused my offer of marriage, I should be consoled 
with an immediate legacy of five thousand pounds. It was my 
intelest to marry the girl, though, failing that, the five thousand 
sovereigns would materially assuage my grief, 
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I lost no time in setting about making the acquaintance of my 
fair cousin, whom, since she was a child, I had never seen. I found 
her very pretty, modest, and amiable, one whom, if I married, I 
believed [ should find submissive, indulgent, and obedient. to my 
will, and so charming that really, for the first time in my life, I - 
contemplated matrimony as a thing desirable for itself. 

The first step to be taken by a prudent gentleman who con- 
templates marriage with a young lady such as Maud, is to gain the 
good opinion of ‘‘mamma.’’ I] managed to wheedle myself into 
the good graces of Mrs. Linden without much difficulty, and then I 
applied directly to the young lady herself. In the ineantime, 
however, I learned the unpleasant fact, that the same Dr. Lee, 
to whom I have formerly alluded, was a near relation to Maud, and 
T should constantly be running the risk of meeting him. Upon 
the first occasion of my expecting to do so, stricken with alarm lest 
he should recognise me, I adopted the somewhat clumsy ex- 
pedient of pretending to be weak-sighted, and so obscuring my 
eyes and altering my appearance by wearing a pair of green 
spectacles. 

I was early making good progress in my suit, notwithstanding 
that I feared I had already a rival in a young geutleman, who has 
since, by a remarkable train of circumstances, turned out to be my 
brother Felix’s son, when the terrible news reached me that Felix 
himself had a second time, as it were, come back to life, and ha! 
presented himself in the flesh at Brooklands. 

It was during a pic-nic with the Lindens that this intelligence 
was conveyed tome. My mother, driven to her wit’s-end, had 
instantly despatched a special messenger to call me home, and see 
what could be done in this fearful emergency. To be exposed 
just then would be utter ruin to me in every way. My first 
thought was that if I could postpone discovery till after my 
marriage was accomplished, I might be able to purchase 
my brother’s forgiveness by a bribe; my second, after I had con- 
sulted with my mother, was, that possibly I might succeed 
in retaining the title and property altogether as my owu. 

And in this scheme I must frankly confess that both my 
mother and myself behaved in a way that 1 now bitterly regret, 
and which 1 do not know how to excuse, though I trust my dear 
brother, who is naturally generous, will admit that the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed will somewhat extenuate my 

ilt. 
On The stranger who presented himself to us as Felix Estcourt 
was recognised by me, and recognised by my mother, as un- 
doubtedly the man he declared himself to be. Our scheme was, 
however, to treat him as au impostor, and then to declare him mad, 
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but under no circumstances to permit him to depart from Brook. 
lands. I detained him as a prisoner, and confined him in the 
turret-chamber from which I believed he would have found it ex- 
cessively difficult to escape ; but to add to my security, I caused 
him to be carefully watched by men upon whose unscrupulousness 
I could rely, but who, no doubt, fully believed my story of their 
prisoner’s insanity. 

At this juncture, when I. was most anxious to enshroud in .- 
secrecy my proceedings at Brooklands, a young fellow, named 
Downing, toa relative of whom I was under pecuniary obligations, 
came to pay me a visit, I had almost forgotten this young man, 
or that | had given him an invitation; for I knew little of him, 
and had merely asked him to spend a few days’ holiday for fishing 
at my place, out of compliment to his wealthy relation. However, 
there he was; sol and my mother, who was at first by no means 
gracious to her unwelcome guest, had to make the best of the 
affair we could, resolving to give the young fellow a hint to make 
his sojourn with us as brief as possible. 

For the first two days of Mr. Downing’s visit all went well, 
except that he was curious about the turret, having on the second 
night seen a light burning in the window and the shadow of my 
brother reflected on the blind. I had told hin a legend con. 
nected with that tower, and this seems to have excited his curiosity 
aud, perhaps, superstition. I succeeded, I believe, in soothing 
him with a tale about some servant having been in the chamber 
that night to search for a book. ButI felt very anxious to get 
rid of my troublesome guest, especially as, on the third night of his 
stay, which I was thankful was to be the last one, a very un- 
pleasant incident occurred. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
TRE SAME CONCLUDED. 


Tas was the attempted escape of Felix from the tower. 

He had cunningly concealed his plans, and both I and his 
warders were thrown off our guard. There was a fearful storm 
in the night, and, during the raging of the elements, Felix con- 
trived to escape through the window of the turret by means of a 
rope he had improvised. He succeeded in reaching the ground, 
when, fortunately, his flight was discovered. My mother, who was 
alarmed by the storm, had not retired to rest, and, startled by the 
commotion, and fearing lest our prisoner should really effect his 
escape, it appears she was unable to repress a scream. 

Mr. Downing, who, despite his apparent satisfaction at the 
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plausible story I had told him, was watching the storm and the 
turret from his bed-room window that night, was a witness to 
something of this uproar; he saw the flashing of lanterns, he 
heard the voices of Felix and of the men with whom he was 
struggling, and, above all, he heard my mother’s piercing shriek. 

All this I discoverd from his manner and remarks in the 
morning, and agaih | had to invent a plausible story to appease 
his suspicions that something was wrong; this story I supported 
by the ready aid of some of the domestics, whom I had duly 
tutored beforehand what to say. I thought I had succeeded in 
this, and was very thankful when the same day Mr. Downing, ac- 
coinpanied by myself, returned to town. 

This was one danger surmounted, but it was not the only one 
I had to encounter. One morning an old seafaring person, nam d 
Beresford, came to hunt me up. He came in a very excited state 
of mind to make inquiries about a man, named Clements, who, 
he stated, had left his house at Oakhurst with the intention of 
coming to me. I recognised this man, whose soubriquet was 
Clements, as my brother Felix; so I ventured to put a bold face 
on that affair, and to declare that I knew nothiny whatever about 


_ the individual that Captain Beresford referred to. This old gentle- 


man went away flourishing his one arm and the stump of the 
other, as [ perceived, in great uneasiness and dissatisfaction at 
what I had told him. 

Time passed, and I had not yet been able to decide how I was to 
dispose of my prisoner; as, should I marry, I could scarcely con- 
template keeping him permanently incarcerated in Brooklands. 
Meantime, I had made good progress with my suit. I had care- 
fully studied the characver of Maud Linden, and I did not for a 
moment flatter myself that she was in love with me—I have, 
indeed, grave doubts whether that excellent maiden’s affection has 
not been bestowed elsewhere. Of that, however, 1 cared but little 
so long as she should consent to become my wife. She is a good 
girl, and I suspect that consent was finally given by her out of 
generous self-sacrifice for the good of her family. I declare most 
solemnly that I have learned to entertain a sincere respect and 
admiration for Maud Linden, and should she fulfil her promise to 
marry me—as, despite what has since occurred, I doubt not, having 
pledged her word, she will—I am resolved to turn over a new leaf 
in the pages of life, and to devote myself to become worthy of 


her. Nor can I think, while admitting that my past life has not 


been exactly what I would wish it to have been, that I am so de. 
praved as to be beyond reform, as many people are pleased to con- 
sider me. I am not exactly a saint, 1 confess, but,l am sure that 


any impartial reader of my faithful confessions will not consider | 
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me s greater sinner than many other people in the world who have 
a fair reputation for respectability. : 

At the moment, however, when the fruit which I had so care- 
fully cultivated seemed almost ripe, I discovered that more annoy- 
ances were in store for me and that my misfortunes were, unhappily, 
not yet at an end. 

A certain individual, named. Moss, with whom I had had 
business transactions, which it is quite unnecessary that I should 
minutelv particularise here, called at my club to warn me that 
some scheme was on foot against me, and that he had learned so 
much in the course of a conversation that he had recently had with 
a gentleman, who proved to be no other than my late guest, Mr. 
Richard Downing. Mr. Moss was unable to tell me the nature of 
this vile conspiracy against my happiness, except that he inferred 
from Mr. Downing’s remarks that I had endangered my personal 
liberty by some act that might have brought me within the reach 
of the law. 

Naturally, the inference I drew from this communication was 
that Mr. Downing had seen or heard more during his stay at 
Brooklands than I had surmised, and that the threatened action 
against me was associated with that visit and the fact of my some- 
what imprudent detention of my brother within my own house. 

I resolved to lose no time in getting rid of my prisoner in a 
legal way—or, at least, in a way as legal as the peculiar circum- 
stances would admit of. 

There resided near Croydon, in Surrey, a certain person who 
kept an asylum for lunatics. From various facts that had come 
to my knowledge regarding him and his establishment, I was as- 
sured that he was precisely the man whose aid I now required.. | 
was, in fact, not quite unknown to him, kaving become eg oe! 
acquainted with him in Germany in former years. Indeed, I” 
heard that he had Jeft his own country suddenly, having had some 
unpleasantness with the Government, and that he had emigrated 
to England, the usual home for euch of our Teutonic brethren 
4 no longer regarded as eligible inhabitants of their father- 

_ Accordingly, I lost no time in calling upon this gentleman at 
his residence near Croyden, and I found no difficulty in arranging 
the whole matter with him. Indeed, I saw that a mere hint of 
my wishes was sufficient for his comprehensicn. He was one of 
those very discreet persons who think it inadvisable to call a 
Spade by that name when the object’ can be indicated without 
verbal expression. He studiously talked to me about medical 
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certificates, the excellent régime of his establishment, the strict 


Propriety of the rules upon which it was conducted, ‘and it 
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great respectability, and seemed generally to imply, with smirking — 
satisfaction, that he courted inquiry by the Lunacy Commissioners 
rather than shirked it. He undertook to arrange everything and 
take all trouble off my hands, to provide medical gentlemen who 
would examine the patient, and, having satisfied themselves of his 
insanity, furnish the necessary certificates for his removal; and 
that, being removed, I might be assured that the unfortunate 
gentleman would be carefully watched and tended during the re- 
mainder of his life, or until he should providentially recover from 
his malady. The sine gud non of all this skill and attention was 
a high remuneration while the patient should remain in the 
asylum; and this, of course, I was quite willing to pay. 

I do not know that I have much more to add: how my plans 
were frustrated, at the moment when I had every reason to an- 
ticipate their happy consummation, is already known. That the 
young man, who was chiefly instrumental in my disasters, should 
prove to be the grown-up child—my brother’s son —whose birth I 
imagined that I hai concealed so skilfully, is undoubtedly a coiec- 
cidence of the most remarkable kind, and would seem to warrant 
the belief in Fatalism. At least, it shows the sagacity of the re- 
mark, made by a keen observer, that the world of society is 
very small, and that we are constantly ruoning against the 
same people iu the most unexpected places and circumstances. 

I have told my story, bonestly and fairly, and now throw myself 
on the generosity of my brother, imploring him to remember that, 
after all, the same blood flows in the veins of both ofus. If I have 
injured him—and | admit, with contrition, that I have done so,—l 
beseech him to remember that if I had been the demon some 
people suppose me, I might have behaved far worse. He was in 
my power,—/ might have murdered him: but no! Heaven be 
thanked, my soul rebelled from such a vindictive act. 

In conclusion, I will only declare, that I bitterly repent my 
evil life, and intend, by the aid of my sweet wife, Maud, to lead a 
better in the time to come, I deplore the wrongs I have inflicted 
—especially as they have led to no successful issue, after all: and I 
protest that if I had been able to anticipate the termination of my 


efforts to improve my lot—that my conduct in life would have been 
far worthier than it bas proved. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE CAPTAIN INTERVENES. 


IMMEDIATELY after bis exploits in Brooklands park, Arthur 
Beresiord—or Arthur Estcourt, as we may for the future call him 
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rescued, and by Mr, Styles, who had materially assisted in that 
rescue. 

Sir Felix, in preference to putting up temporarily at an hotel, 
went with Arthur to the apartments of the latter at Brixton, 
intending to seek accommodation, if possible, in the same house, 
or, at all events, as near to his newly-found son as might be, 


Our hero had forwarded 4 telegram from Dover to his land- — 


lady announcing his return that night, so that his arrival was fully 
expected ; but he was greatly surprised when he reachel home to 
find Captain Beresford in his easy chair, smoking a cigar and 
waiting for him. Still greater was the astonishment of the 
worthy Captain to see his old mate Jack Clements following at 
Arthur’s heels, aud hearty were the exclamations of delight of 
both these gentlemen upon their mutual recognition. 

This delight on the Captain’s part was much mitigated when, 
in a few words, he learned the changed fortunes of his foster son, 
and that Jack Clements was a baronet and the legitimate father 
of the young fellow in whom he, the Captain, had always con- 
sidered he had a vested right. 

“ Zooks, mate !”’ cried he, ruefully, and scratching his head in 
comic distress. “I’m right glad you're alive, and I’m right glad 
you're a baronet, if so be the same is satisfactory to you. Maybe, 
mate, I’m glad also, that if so be that my boy Arthur must have 
any other father than me and Jack Bowling, that his father is a 
baronet, or, for that matter, a Duke. And yet, mate, if you want 
me to sail straight before the wind, I’m free to confess that I'm 
not quite pleased that, after all these years, a swell baronet 
and a live one, should turn up now as the lad’s father, to take him 
from me in my old age. He might have put up with me and J ack 
Bowling, I do think.” nd 

“My dear Captain,” exclaimed Sir Felix, grasping the old 
sailor’s hand, ‘* it is true that in the young man to whom from 
his childhood you have shown a father’s affection and a father’s 
care, ] have found my long-lost son. But I shall never forget, 
nor will he, I am sure, ever forget the love and generosity you 
have shown him, Neither, Captain, can I forget that to you 
I owe my life, as well as what is dearer to me than my life, my 
son's honour. You have nurtured him when his unnatural uncle 


cast him helpless upon a callous world; and you have educated. 


him by your example and care, to be honourable and upright, 
brave and generous, truthful and unpretentious—the paramount 
characteristics of an English gentleman.” 


‘You have ever been as a father to me,” added Arthur h iding | 
the Cuptain’s other hand ; ‘‘ and though, sir, it has been my good 
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—returned to town, accompanied by his father, whom he had, | 
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fortune to discover my real parent at last, believe me, I shall 

never feel for him a greater respect and affection than I have 

- you—generous, self-sacrificing benefactor that you have 
en!” 

“ Avast there, lad!—you make me blush.” 

** Nay, Captain,” continued Sir Felix, smiling, ‘‘ for any one 
else than you, I confess I should feel quite jealous of my son’s 
attachment ; but for you 1 cordially endorse his sentiments, and 
am willing to share proprietorship of him, as it were, between you 
and myself.’’ 

“‘ Zooks, mate! that is the same sort of arrangement that 
ae Windlass made with me, when the lad first came into our 

ands,” 

‘I trust most devoutly, gentlemen,” said Arthur “ that should 
you dissolve the partnership, you will not think of dividing the 
stock.” 

“ Well, I bought Jack Windlass’s share of you, anyhow; and if 
Jack Clements—beg pardon, I mean Sir Felix — wishes to retire, 
’egad, Tom Beresford is open to buy him out again.” 

To this proposal, however, Sir Felix laughingly declined to 
assent. 

“ Now, my lads,’’ said the Captain, “I’ve heard your yarn ; 
maybe you'll care about listening to mine.”’ 

“ Have you a yarn, Captain ?” 

‘* Well it isn’t much of a yarn, either ; but I’ve just come off 
a cruise down to Hamley.”’ | 

‘*To Hamley ?” echoed Arthur, turning pale, at the thought 
that perhaps some evil had happened to Maud. 

“ Well my lad, when I was along with you the other day, I 
saw you were downhearted and worrying a-bit, and you let fall a 
word or two—which, though I’ve never been much after the ladies 
myself, showed me pretty clearly that the young lady down there, 
Miss Maud Linden, that you were always talking about, was at 
the bottom of it. I didn’t know any of the particulars, you see ; 
but you said in a pet, like, that you loved the girl, but that you’d 
got no money, and she was going to a fellow that had. 
Well, I turned the matter over in my mind, like, and, in fact, I 
talked it over with my mate, Jack Bowling—” 

“ Ah, sir, you shouldn’t have talked about Miss Linden and me 
with Jack Bowling !"’ 

“Shouldn't I, lad? Well, maybe I shouldn't ; and leastways 
I'm sorry if I've done wrong; but anyhow we did talk it over ; 
and afterwards I weighed anchor and set sail for Hamley.’’ 

“ But, good gracious sir, what for ?” 

** That's what I’m going to tell you, lad, if you'll give me time. 
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Well, I saw the young lady, and her mamma was in the room along 
with her. I saw at once she was a good girl: her face was honest 
and kindly, and she seemed in trouble, and I took to her quite 
natural. ‘Look here, my dear,’ says I, ‘Tom Beresford is my 
name, and my son Arthur loves you, honest and above board. He's 
a good lad; maybe, my dear, you and he have had some little dis. 
agreement ; if so, I’ve come to square it up between you.’ When 
I said this, the two ladies seeméd both of them quite struck in a 
heap.’’ 

‘* So I should imagine, Captain,” said Sir Felix, smiling. 

“They made me no answer to this, so I went on and said, 
“Look here, my dear; Arthur is not rich, neitheram I; and I 
daresay a young lady with your pretty face and wheedling ways 
can marry a fellow with more money than I can give him: but 
money isn’t everything, andif you take an upright Englishman, 
my dear, with an honest heart and enough to keep you comfortably, 
you'll do better than thinking of a man with money if he’s got 
nothing else :—it doesn’t count for much in the long-run having a 
rich cargo, if it’s stowed away in a rotten ship. Now, what! want 
to teil you, my dear, is this; my little fortune may be some seven 
thousand pounds, which I’ve saved through many a long voyage on 
many a long sea; well I want to see my lad happy, and half of it 
I'll give to you and him the day you’re married; and the other 
half, excepting some provision for Jack Bowling, will be his also, 
when I’m broken up.” 

“And what did the ladies say to this generous proposal ?” 
inquired Sir Felix,—Arthur himself feeling too deeply moved to 
speak. 

“Well, mate, the old lady seemed to take it very kindly, and 
the youne one burst into tears, and, zooks! she kissed my hand 
which I’d put upon her shoulder. The old lady said it was & very 
generous proposal, and that she wus sure her daughter had always 
thought highly of my lad. She was going on to say more, 
when the young one interrupted her, and looking up at me quietly, 
asked me if Mr. Beresford was aware that I had come to say all 
this. I answered no; and she replied that she ‘ was glad of that.’ 
Then she stood up, and, looking me in the face, said that she 
supposed I did not know she was engaged to be married to a 
gentleman, whom she had accepted when he was rich, and that she 
would not recede from that engagement now that he was un. 
fortunate, though—and here she broke down again—she had 
always liked and esteeme] Mr. Beresford, and was grateful for the 
regard he had for her. I didn’t know what to say to this, but I 
took her hand, and said presently, ‘ My dear, I should like to see 
you and Arthur come together, and I’m sorry to haar this; but I 
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can’t counsel you to do what you don’t think honest and right.’ 
Then the mother joins in quite sharply, and, says she, ‘ The truth 
is, Captain Beresford, that my daughter accepted an offer of 
marriage from a person whom we considered a gentleman and an 
honourable man, but for whom she did not care, out of generous 
self.sacrifice for me and her brothers. I know that was so; and 
though I did it, as Heaven knows, for the best, I think now that I ~ 
was a guilty woman ever to counsel such a match ; and pow, when 
that man turns out to have beena villain and an impostor’— 
but here the young lady stops her, and says she will not believe so 
badly of the gentleman she is going to marry without good proof, 
and that she will not turn upon hi now that he is unfortunate 
and stricken down. So saying, the young lady got up and 
went out of the room, sobbing fit to break her poor heart.”’ 

“She is a noble girl, at all events,” said Sir Felix. 

‘She is the noblest girl, as you, my benefactor, cried Arthur, 
“are the noblest of men.” 

‘* There, Captain, you are receiving more than your share of 
this young man’s regard,’ laughed the baronet ; “* but tell me how 
did you get on with Mrs. Linden after that ?”’ 

‘* After that, mate, the old lady was very friendly and kind, 
and, said that for her part, she should be pleased enough to see 
what I wished brought about ; that Arthur was always a favourite 
of hers, and that she should be pleased to see him again at 
Hamley by-and.bye; and that, although her daughter Maud seemed 
to think she was bound to marry Sir Jasper Estcourt, she was 
determined that such a marriage now should never take place.” 

‘** And I am determined of it also, Captain,’’ said Sir Felix. 
“‘T must see this young lady myself. This Sir Jasper Estcourt, 
as you call him, is my brother. . The title is not his, but mine; and 
[ have a voice in the direction of his future fate.” 

‘* Zooks, now! and to think that Sir Jasper should be your 
brother; and that he shouldn’t be Sir Jasper, after alli and to think 
that you shouldn’t be Jack Clements, but Sir Felix, and that my 
lad Arthur, shouldn’t be my lad, but yours! I’m bewildered, mate, 
and that’s the fact,” said the worthy veteran, and looking so. 
“ When you're on shore, it seems to me, there’s no knowing, mate, 
who's who: Jack Bowling may turn out an Admira:, and, z>oks! 
Tom Beresford may turn out a Duke. The world’s a queer thing, 
and so are men and women! Give me the sea!” 

Failing to be immediately gratified in this impossible request, 
Captain Beresford lit his pipe and sat down, smoking in philo- 
sophical silence, 
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CHAPTER LI. 
THE CONDITIONS. 


A FEW days after the conversation recorded in the previous 
chapter, Sir Felix Estcourt was sitting in Mr. Baxter's chambers 
at Lincoln’s inn. He sat in the room solitary; and’as he «threw 
down impatiently the ‘‘ Times” he was perusing, and looked at his 
watch, he was apparently expecting an arrival. He pulled out of 
his. pocket a manuscript document—the autobiography of his 
brother, in fact, which-has already been inserted in these chronicles. 
He glanced over this document, smiled, and replaced itcarefully in 
the pocket from which he had extracted it. Then he yawned, 
stuck his hands into his trousers pockets, and settled himself 
down in Mr. Baxter’s easy chair, to wait still longer for his laggard 
guest. 

Presently the outer office-dcor was opened, and a person’: was 
heard in parley with Mr. Styles, who,soon afterwards entered and 
banded to Sir Felix the visitor’s card,\which had been altered in ink 
as follows, “Sir,” and ‘‘ Bart.” having been struck through>— 





JASPER ESTOOURT. 











‘‘ Here he is, Sir Felix !’’ said Mr, Styles, significantly. 
‘“‘ Will you kindly ask him to walk in ?” said the baronet glancing 
at the card, and smiling once more. 

The tall form of Mr. Jasper Estcourt—for, having himself re- 
linquished the claim to his brother’s title, so in the future we may 
call him—entered the office and bowed. He seemed at first inclined 
to hasten up to his brother, and embrace him with empressement ; 
but Sir Felix just pointed to a chair, and requested him to be 
seated. So the ex-barunet complied, smiled sweetly, -and dabbed 
his fine bald forehead with his handkerchief, evidently in some em- 
barrassment. 

“Felix,” he’said mildly, an expression of profound melancholy 
passing across his still handsome face, ** it is a sad thing about our 
poor dear mother.”’ 

‘Yes, death is sad at all times,” replied his brother, 
gravely. ‘‘It must have be n sudden, When, and how, did it 
happen ?’ 

“Tt was sudden, ‘This affair was a great blow to her, Felix, 
no doubt. She was very fond of me, and the thought that my 
Position in life is destroyed at » time when I ought to be settled 
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and comfortable, was too much for her, poor thing! Ah, my 

dear Felix, it is unfortunate you should have come back 

suddenly and unexpectedly, vou know. Not that I blame you, of 
se.’” 

“Her emotion at discovering her eldest son still alive must 
have been too intense,” returned Felix, drily. ‘‘ Did she have a 
fit?” 

“Not a fit, exactly. Heart disease seems to have been latent 
for several years; but though she was rather nervous about it, it 
has not shown itself so as to alarm us till the other night, when— 
when, in fact, you went away from Brooklands.” 

“T suppose she was agitated on account of my strange ob. 
jection to go to that asylum. Jt was wrong of me, I admit. But 
continue—I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* Well, it seems that when she heard the uproar in the park, 
she ran to the window, and felt a strange sensation of faintness 
coming over her and a fluttering at the heart. Some brandy re. 
vived her, however, for the time, but she remained so unwell that 
we had to send for the doctor, who said there was a weak action 
of the heart. He did not appear to apprehend any immediate 
danger; but this morning I wondered why she did not come down 
to breakfast, and | sent up her maid to ascertain the cause. She 
found her dead,—the body lying half out of bed—and her 
hand clutching the bell-rope, as if she were trying to raise an 
alarm.’’ 

“God have mercy on her, and forgive her, as I do !”’ said her 
eldest son, in a tone of emotion and awe. 

‘‘Amen! dear Felix, to that! De mortuis nihil nisi bonum,” 
added Jasper piously, and placing his pocket-bandkerchief to his 
eyes. ‘‘ Ah, Felix, if she could have lived to express a wish, it 
would have been that you and I should live once more in brotherly 
affection and amity. I know that the last few days she spent 
upon the earth were full of trouble that we should be at variance 
and enmity. Come, Felix—dear Felix! we are brothers, after all. 
Let us forgive each other the transgressions of the past, and over 
the sanctity of our poor mother’s grave clasp our hands in fellow- — 
ship and brotherly love!’ | 

And Jasper, carried away by his deep emotion, rose from his 
chair, holding out his hand of forgiveness as he spoke. But Sir 
Felix sternly waived his offered hand aside, and requested him to 
keep his seat. 3 

‘*] will endeavour, Jasper,” he said, ‘‘to put from my heart 
the feelings of anger, indignation, and bitterness, that struggle 
there against you. 1 will forgive you the fraud you have prace 
tised upon ime and mine, and all your unnatural behaviour, But 
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I cannot yet bring myself to touch your hand; nor would I, ex- 
cept that you may know my conditions, voluntarily set eyes upon 
your face. I received the narrative of your ignoble life, as you 
yourself have written it at my demand. I have read it carefully, 
and if you wish to escape the penalty of your conduct, you must 
accept the conditions which I have sent for you here to explain 
to you, and to impose.”’ 

“What are the conditions ?’’ 

“In the first place, you will leave the country, and en- 
deavour by your future career to retrieve the ignominy of the 
past.”” 

“Ah, dear Felix, you anticipate my resolutions to reform. 
I feel I have not been so good as I ought to have been; and 
if you give me a fresh start in life, I will certainly turn over 
. leaf, and—and goto church regularly, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“And you will quit the country ?”’ 

“T have no objection; but the question is, will Maud ob- 
ject ?” 

“Maud will not object,” returned Sir Felix, with imper- 
turbable gravity, “ because it is my chief condition that you must 
renounce her hand.”’ 

“ Renounce Maud Linden’s hand! Never!” exclaimed Jasper, 
jumping up, and clenching his fist in excitement. 

“Very well—it is as you please,” rejoined his brother, 
calmly, 

“But you do not mean that, Felix, surely! The girl does 
not wish it.’’ 

“TI do mean it; and I have little doubt that the girl wishes 
it.” 

“But she has accepted me; and I do not believe that Maud 
Linden is a girl that will recede from her word, because—because 
misfortune has overtaken me. I don’t, I won't believe it!” 
And Jasper Estcourt’s voice falvered with dismay, as the possibility 
of this crowning disuster presented itself to his imagination. He 
had quite made sure of Maud Linden and the fortune she would 
possess. 

‘‘ She doesn’t mean to throw me over, surely!" he repéated, 
in a most lachrymose tone. 

“No; you do her justice. She does not intend to throw you 
over, but 1 intend you sbould throw her over.” 

‘But she loves me, Felix,—she does indeed! You wouldn't 
wish to sacrifice the happiness of that young girl's life, however 
revengeful you may be towards me {”’ 

“Now, you do me in justice,” returned his brother, drily. “I 
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would not sacrifice her happiness for any consideration—there- 
fore I will not consent that she should marry you. Despite your 
great merits, my dear brvther, Maud Linden is really too good for 
you. ” 

** Well,’’ retorted Jasper, quickly, “if she refuses to fulfil the 
conditions in her aunt’s will, I shall receive five thousand pounds 
out of the estate, at all events. 1’il not renounce her, whatever slie 
may do to me. Heaven forbid that I should behave so badly to 
the girl !” 

“Now, Jasper, listen to me,’’ his brother said. ‘‘I have 
shown to Maud Linden the confession you have written of your 
life.” 

‘* That was cruel of you, Felix !—cruel, and unfair! I did not 
think my own brother could have treated me like that. To try to 
to injure me in the eyes of the woman who had agreed to 
become my wife! I call it shameful—nay, Felix, I call it 
base !"’ 

“It was for her benefit, and for the benefit of my son, whom 
you have so vilely injured. Regard it, my dear Jasper, as a mild 
punishment in this world, inflicted upon you for your sins. How- 
ever, I need scarcely inform you that,having perused that interesting 
document—notwithstanding it appears therein that you have been 
such a victim to adverse circumstances and to the agyression of 
such a brother as myself—any respect or regard she may ever have 
had for you has now turned into disgust. Well, that being so, you 
will perceive that, whether you or she take the initiative, marriage 
between you is impossible. I have considered that it is best you 
rhould be the one; and to show you that I do not wish to be un- 
merciful with you, | am empowered by Miss Linden to assure you 
that upon the day she becomes of age, when her aunt's fortune 
will be her own, she is willing that you should receive tlie five 
thousand pounds that would have become yours, had you proposed - 
to her, and she declined your offer. This sum will be sufficient to 
start you honestly in your new career, and keep you in respect- 
ability, it, as you declare, you are desirous for the future to be re- 
spectable.”’ 

‘I will not accept the proposal!’ stamping his foot 
furiously. ‘‘It is disgraceful! woul sooner die than agree to — 
it.” 

‘* The worst of it is, Jasper, that you will not have the 


option of dying; so probably you will accept the proposal, after — 


all,” 
“ What do mean by that ?” 
‘* Simply this: in the next room you may have observed a 


rouyh-looking person sitting with the elerk?”’ 
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“¢ Well ?”’ 
“That person is a police constable, who, my dear Jasper is 
waiting there in order that, upon a signal from me, he may take 
you intu custody,’’ 

“ Upon what charge?’ demanded the ex-baronet, turning very 

e. 
sg a variety of charges: the chief of which will be, of 
conspiring with my mother and others to defraud me out of my 
title, property, and estates ; and of conspiring to conceal the birth of 
my son. Dr. Lee will also charge you with abduction and false . 
imprisonment of himsalf. Your conduct has laid you open to 
many charges ; but in the present vase, you will be given into cus- 
tody, simply for conspiracy to defraud.” 

“T am in your power, and [ suppose [ must submit,” 

“You are, and you had better,’ returned Sir Felix laconi- 
cally. 

‘‘What am 1 to dot” 

“Take up this pen, and write ‘to my dictation.” 

Jasper Estcourt, with an angry scowl, seated himself at Mr. 
Baxter’s desk, and prepared himself to write. When the first 
words were dictated to him, he anyrily threw down his pen with 
an imprecation, as though refusing to comply; but, apparently 
thinking better of it, hesnatched up the pen once more, and wrote 
as follows : 


To Miss Linden. 10th September, 1878, 
Madam. 


Aware that when you honoured me by the acceptance of my offer of 
marriage, you did so under circumstances and expectations which ne 
longer exist, it is my duty and desire to renounce any claim I may have 
upon you, and, in fact, acknowledging myself in every way as utterly un- 
worthy of you, that sueh engagement may be considered at an end, and such 
effer as never having been made. 

I am, madam, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant; 


Jas?Pen Esroourr. 


‘‘ That will serve,’’ observed Sir Felix, reading the letter aloud, 
‘I will myself deliver it. And now, Jasper Estcourt, you are at 
liberty to depart. May you in the future retrieve the past; but 
go now, out into the world, branded as—a moral Cain!” 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE LITTLE HOUSE AT CAMBERWELL. 


THE official hours of the Rural Churches Department at 
Somerset House were ten till four. At one minute past four Mr, 
Richard Downing accordingly ‘‘ signed off’? on the pages of the 
Attendance-book, an institution hateful to the young clerks, who 
were prone to present themselves at half-past ten in the mornin 
and flit away, when possible, at ten minutes before four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Time was, when Mr. Downing was as eager to get 
away from the office as any of the other young sparks ; but upon the 
present occasion, though he had, as a matter of course, quittei his 
green-baize table and his cane-bottomed chair exactly as the 
clock struck, he wandered with slow steps into the Strand, and 
paid his halfpenny at the toll of Waterloo Bridge with doleful 
visage that bespoke no keen anticipations of the sharing of the 
gaieties of the evening in which it had once been his wont to par. 
ticipate with his lively and thoughtless young confrére. 

Poor Dick had not been married three months, yet he had 
found his snug little eizht-roomed house, about which he had 
gossipped so enthusiastically, anything but a paradise. Lucy was 
everything he could wish. When he started for Somerset House of 
amorning the dear girl bustled about to cut and prepare a neat 
little parcel—the sandwiches which he took with him for lunch, 
and which he washed down at one o’clock with a modest glass of 
ale at Loveridge’s, as, of course, he was economical in these matters 
since his marriage. When he got home to Camberwell of an after- 
noon, Lucy's bright little face and ringlets would be at the door 
to greet him, and she would greet him always with a sweet smile 
and a kind word, and I have no doubt would have been perfectly 
miserable if he liad neglected to kiss her. In these fine summer 
evenings she would sit with him in the garden ; she knitting or at 
crochet, or mending stockings, perhaps, while he would smoke his 
pipe under the shady canopy of a tree, and read his newspaper ia 
contented enjoyment. Sometimes, he would read a novel to her— 
one of Bulwer’s, perhaps—and Lucy would listen in wondering 
delight, fancying what she would do if she were Nydia, the — 
blind girl, and Dick were Glaucas, to whom, indeed, as well asto ~ 
fifty other heroes, she could perceive a close resemblance. es 

Oh those happy tranquil evenings, when the spirit of young 
love sat perched upon the boughs of that tree, watching Dick and 
Lucy, and endeavouring to find a place in the bosoms of either of 
them into which he could shoot fresh darts !—for, look you, Cupid 
likes to stick his arrows into husbands and wives sometimes, a 
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well as into sweethearts! How quickly the hours sped by; how 
delightful to be Nydia—how still more agreeable to be Glaucas, 
having Nydia by your side, knowing that after all she ‘is not 
blind, but has a pair of large soft eyes wherein the love-light 
dwells, and which look up to you as though nothing was so 
beautiful in the world as your own homely countenance! How 
blissful to be Lucy !—how beautiful to be Dick !—how exquisitely 
peaceful to be——but just then mamma comes out of the house 
with dismal countenance, scolding Lucy for sitting out in the 
cold night air, grumbling at the servant, grumbling at the-house, 
and at the supper; dictating to poor Glaucas, that he must do 
this, and must not do that; sneering at the smell of tobacco in 
the parlour, and generally prognosticating evil, sickness, and 
death, to everybody. Where are those beautiful visions now t 

Dick had found, to his cost, that in marrying Lucy he had 
married Lucy’s mamma also; and Mrs. Meadow’s was a fearful 
drag to his domestic happiness. _Mamma was fond of Lucy, and 
Lucy was so faithful to mamma; ana, unfortunately, not only 
was Mrs. Meadow’s normally lachrymose and miserable, but, on 
occasion, she could be violent and domineering—we have already 
hinted that the widow was selfish. Already, on two or three 00- 
casions in these three short months, mamma had goaded poor Dick 
to madness. Then, when he got angry the lady would go into 
hysteries, and declare that this brutal man would kill her ; that she 
was aware that she was not long for this world ; that she had hoped 
to have spent her few remaining years with Lucy ; but, rather than 
submit to such treatment from that hard-hearted wretch, she would 
leave her daughter, and, if necessary, go into the workhouse to 
die. To which, perhaps, Dick, baving lost command of himself, 
would tell her to go to the workhouse or the—— 

But before Dick could fully articulate this very unfilial request, 
mamina would throw herself into Lucy’s arms, sobbing and hyste- 
rically laughing by turns. “That it should come to this!” 
‘‘ Would ber darling child see her treated in this way by that 
brutal wretch?” “Oh, that, she were already in her grave, where 
that man, and even her Lucy, wished her!” and so forth, till even 
poor Lucy went almost iuto hysterics also, and began to think that 
Dick was unkind aud hard-hearted to poor mamma. 

In this manner did matters progress at Camberwell, and, as 
we have before remarked, Dick found his home thereby not such a 
delightful abode as it might have been. 

On the day before that in which we find him trudging home- 
wards, matters had reachel a fearful climax. It will be re. 
membered, that when Mr. Downing entered upon the holy estate 
of matrimeny, there were several small pieces of paper bearing his 
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signature in the possession of Mr. Moss, of Bloomsbury, and that 
these pieces of paper represented sims of money, supposed to have 
been squandered by the voung man in the wild excess of bachelor. 
hood. Doubtiess the bulk of the amount—it was not much more 
than a hundred and fifty pounds—was manufacturad against him 
in the form of ‘‘ interest’’ in a way that Mr. Moss only could ex- 
plain. But, however that may have been, there were the accursed 
liabilities standing against him. He had made for himself a stead- 
fast attempt to clear some of those debts, and had, indeed, during 
the six months prior to his marriage, considerably reduced them. 
But since he had taken to himself a wife and a mother-in-law, he 
had been unable to continue his progress of redemption. He had 
no heart nor courage to tell Lucy of these troubles —the fruit of 
seed sown broadcast in his pre-matrimonial follies, and so he had 
borne his burden secretly. He had recently sought an interview 
with Mr. Moss—as the reader may recollect—to endeavour to 
soften the hard heart of that gentleman towards bim. Though he 
had succeeded for a few short weeks in delaying the fatal climax at 
a cost of goodness knows what—that climax had now arrived. Mr. 
Moss had been obdurate, and two of Mr. Moss’s Roman-nosed 
satellites had been put into possession of the little house at Cam. 
berwell for a debt, real or imaginary, of seventy-four pounds 
thirteen shillings and four-pence. 

Then there had been a domestic scene,—poor Lucy sobbiny, 
Dick with gloomy brow and folded arms, Mrs. Meadows alter- 
nately in fits of hysterics and reproach that she “ should see her 
dear child come to this!’ that her “ poor Lucy should be dragyed 
down to homeless poverty through the reckless profligacy of a 
worthless speudthrift!"’ that she ‘‘ who hoped to end her few 
remaining days under her daughter's roof, should now have to 
struggle once more for bread to eat and shelter for her head!”’ 
Meanwhile the two visitors smoked their pipes in the kitchen, and 

sipped beer out of a pewter pot in calm tranquillity. 

Suddenly an idea had entered the mind of Mrs. Meadows that 
these two ruffians would seize and distrain upon her own special 
bonnet-boxes and portmanteaus. Her tears were dried, her 
hysterics ceased. She declared she would leave that house which 
was no more a place for ber ; she would leave her Lucy and “‘ that 
man ;” maybe she would find some humble place in which to lay 
ber head! Then she hastened upstairs to pack her boxes, 
imperatively commanding the maid-servant to assist. Seated 
upon the tallest box to protect it from those wretched men (who 
having ascertained what those boxes were had no intention of 
molesting them), she waited in a state of alternate tears and 
unnatural calmness the advent of a cab. When that cab appeared, 
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and the lady with her boxes and trunk, got inside and drove 
away, poor Dick almost felt that he could endure the presence of 
the bailiffs. 

It had been a miserable night for Dick, however, and little 
sleep had he. How was he to get rid of those men? He assured 
Lucy over and over ayain, to pacify the weeping and affrighted 
girl, that they should be got rid of ; but how? Perhaps, Arthur 
Beresford—no, Arthur Estcourt now—would be able, as he was 
sure he would be willing, to help him. So he had posted a letter 
to the young fellow—who had not yet resigned his appointment 
with the Company—on his way to Somerset House, What 
wonder, then, that he trudged slowly over Waterloo Bridge, not 
caring much to face again that miserable scene at home? But 
presently he remembered that Mrs, Meadows had now gone 
away, and that Lucy was alone, waiting for and wanting such 
poor comfort as he could give her; so he jumped into a passing 
omnibus and hastened to Camberwell. 

How different did he find everything frou what he had dolefully 
anticipited. Lucy ran forward to meet him, smiling und looking 
so happy, and waving a piece of paper in her hand. 

‘* What was that ?” 

“Well, look !” and she, trembling with delight, gave it into his 
hand. 

‘* A receipt for that infernal bill ?’’ 

“Yes, dear—that it is; but it’s very wicked of my Dickey to 
swear |”’ 

“ How did you come with that ?”’ 

‘Because-the money was paid, of course, you stupid !’’ 

“ But who paid it? Has Arthur been here ?”’ 

“Yes; but he did not pay it, though he was willing enough, 
I am sure.”’ 

“ Who did, then ?”’ 

“ Ah, that you must guess !”’ 

‘If Arthur did not, I cannot guess; your -mother did not, 
certainly.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you, Dick. It was dear, good old Captain 
Beresford. He came here with Arthur, aad so did Sir Felix, to 
see what they could do to help us; and, as soon as ever the dear 
Captaiu heard what it was, he whipped out his pocket-book, rushed 
to the top of the kitchen-stairs, and shouted out, in such a voice 
that the walls seemed to shake almost, “ Shipmates, aboy! Up you 
come! Hollo, you bailiff fellows, ahoy!"” And as soon as ever 
the men came up-stairs, wondering what it was all about, he 
counted out bank-notes and gold for the amount, and actually gave 


the two men, Dick, half a sovereign, besides, to buy grog and drink 
our healths.”’ 
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“Then the men are gone away ?” said Dick, heaving a sigh of 
intense relief. 
** Yes, Dick ; and mamma called in this afternoon, and when 
she found they had gone, she talked about bringing her boxes back 
again.” 
pig And—and what did you say, Lucy?’’ asked her husband, a 
dark look stealing into his face. 

“ Well— I—I don’t know exactly what I said, Dick, and 
that’s the truth.”’ 

‘** Lucy, upon my soul, I don’t know hardly which I'd sooner 
have in this house, or which I’d sooner get rid of, your mother or 
those men.” 

“ Well, Dick, | know it’s very wicked of me to say so,” re 
turned Lucy, blushing and looking very much ashamed; “ but, 
upon my word, | almost wish mamma would keep away.”’ 

“Then I tell you what, my dear,” exclaimed the young man 
with a most unusual amount of resolution in bis tone, “ your 
mamma has left the house when we were in trouble, for which 
thank Heaven! and, as I’m a living man, Lucy, I’ll never let her 
come into it again, except as a guest. She has set the house in an 
uproar ever since we have been in it; and, my dear, she has even 
almost set you and me by the ears sometimes ; and I know that if 
she remained in it, she would be the cause of perpetual bickerings 
and unhappiness. Therefore, as she has elected to go, let her 
remain absent.” } 

“Well Dicky, it will be very nice for us to have the place all 
to ourselves, won't it ?’’ 

And Lucy snugged closely into Dick’s arms, putting her face 
upwards towards Ts, as she asked the question. Dick looked 
fondly into his young wife’s eyes as he answered that question. ‘* Very 
nice, my darling,” he said; and then he stooped——but good 
gracious me! are we the Inquisition that we should heed all these 
little things, quotha?”’ Let us get Dick his tea, which he wants 
badly enough after his severe labours at Somerset House all day 
from ten till four. 

Presently Arthur Bere—— Arthur Estcourt, that is,—how 
difficult it is to change a familiar name !—called round to see the 
young couple, as he had promised Lucy he would, and to talk over 
with them their affairs. 

** Look here, old boy,"’ said Arthur, “let us have a clean list of 
all these little matters, and as I've been very lucky in my affairs, 
I should like to set you and Lucy straight with yours, You may 
just as well owe me the money as that rascal Moss and his thievish 

clique; aud by-the-bye, I’ve got a little news for you. It seems 
your father Dick and mine were cron ies together when they were 
at Oxford; the living of St. Ethelburga-by-Sea has just become... 
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vacant by the death of the incumbent, and it is worth three 
hundred a year. Your father has only a curacy with a third’ of 
that amount; and my father is trying to see if your father can’t 
be comfortably installed with his family nearer to you than 
Cornwall.”’ 

With a heart full of thankfulness young Downing sat down to 
make out his list. It wasn’t a very large one, after all, though it 
seemed awful to poor Lucy who stood aghast at the items, 

‘‘Oh Dicky !” she cried, reproachfully, stealing her hand into 
her husband’s arm, “ to think that you should owe all that money; 
and never have told me!” 

“T'll never owe any more, except to Arthur; and you, my 
darling shall in future know everything, and you'll keép’ me 
straight now that your mother has been kind enough to leave us to 
ourselves, and to cease directing all our affairs.” 

Just then a cab drew up and stopped at the street door, and 
then there was a furious “ rat! tat! tat !’’ 

Lucy ran to the front parlour window to see who the: arrival 
could be. — : 

‘It’s mamma and all her boxes come back again!” she ex- 
claimed, a shadow of disappointment in her tone. 

“ Well, she shan’t bring her boxes in, I’ll take my oath,’’ said 
Dick setting his teeth. 

A moment afterwards there was a noise in the passage, and 
Mrs. Meadows’s voice was’ heard giving imperious orders to the 
fervant as to the removal of the said boxes up-stairs. The master 
of the house hastened out to the scene. . 

“T must trouble you, Mrs. Meadows,”’ he said, ‘‘ to keép ‘your 
luggage on the roof of the cab, for it will never enter my houve 
again !’’ 

“Richard, what do you mean by that?’ cried the widow, 
holding up ber hands. 

‘Simply what I say, Mrs. Meadows, and Lucy quite concurs 
in my view, that, though ‘we will receive you sometimes as a guest, 
you must never again look upon our home as yourbome. When 
I married Lucy I did not marry you, thank Heaven |——" 

But here be was interrupted by the widow shrieking hysteri- 
cally, and throwing herself into her daughter’s arms. 

“ Lucy, my pet, my darling! He would part us, my precious? 
he, he,he! Do you hear what the monster says, my dear! ha, ha, 
ha!—the brute! I will never leave you, my child—I will——” 

‘*T think, mamma, that Dick is right,’ murmured Lucy, and 
blushing up to the eyed. , 
_ “ And you—you, too, to turn against me! Oh, why am I not’ 
in my gravet I soon shall be—I feel I am not long for this world; 
and the sooner I am gone the better, now I” 
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Tears and sobs impeded further utterance, and Dick, good 
naturedly, at Arthur's suggestion, offered his mother-in-law a 
glass of brandy-and-water, which she sipped, and it presently re. 
vived her. 

‘*No,"’ she exclaimed with decision; “‘ after this, nothing— 
nothing should induce me again to set foot within these doors. It 
would not have been for long, though, anyhow. Some people will 
not turo against me, though my own flesh and blood may. Next 
Tuesday week, Mr. Downing, I am about to become the wife of 
@ gentleman who loved me in my youth, and has never forgotten 
bis affection.” 

** Lor’, mamma, who is that ?” cried Lucy, amazed. 

“Mr. Windlass, my dear. We have been engaged a fort. 
ight !"’ 

‘“‘Then, Mrs. Meadows,’’ cried Dick, offering his hand, ‘let 
us be friends; and the marriage shall take place from this house.” 

“ And if, Mrs. Meadows, you will only permit me the pleasure,” 
said Arthur, ‘I shall be only too happy to present you with the 
wedding-dress."’ 

With these prospects of domestic bliss all round, we will per- 
mit this scene to close. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
IN THE BAY-WINLOW. 


Once more Arthur Estcourt found himself under the roof of 
Mrs. Linden’s cottage at Hamley. But under what altered cir- 
cumstances since he had been there last. Then he had been a 
poor youth desperately love-smitten with Maud ; yet struggling to 
conceal that love because he felt that it was hopeless. Now he 
came as the only son of a baronet, and with the intention of fully 
declaring his passion, which he was vain enough to believe was not 
quite unreturned, ere he quitted the house. 

His father, Sir Felix, accompanied him on this occasion. 

“My son has brought me to make the acquaintance of my 
aunt and fair cousin, of whom, by the way, I have heard a 
deal,” said Sir Felix, laughingly introducing himself to Mrs. 
Linden. ‘I hope, my dear aunt, that you'll soon permit me to 
hold as high a position in your good graces as, I am informed, my 
worthy brother did.” 

“My poor Felix! you’ll stand very low in my opinion if you 
don’t stand higher than that false-hearted young man does now,” 
Mra, Linden replied. Then the lady looked at her new nephew 
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through her spectacles, and was fain to confess that Felix had a 
more frank and honest face than Jasper, if he were not so handsome, 
She said that she thought Felix favoured his father more than his 
mother, particularly about the eyes. 

“Well aunt, so long as you don’t find me like my brother I 
don’t so much care,” Sir Felix langhed. “ I’m not particularly 
desirous of being like my father or my mother either; and the only 
one of my near relatives. that I’m particularly fond of is my son.” 

“Arthur is a favourite with all of us, Felix,’”’ Mrs. Linden 
graciously replied. ‘ You’ve heard how gallantly he saved Maud’s 


life.’’ 


The intelligent and experienced reader may readily surmise that 
our hero had not been very long in the cottage ere he contrived to 
find himself téte-a-téte with Maud. Possibly, he might have found 
this the less difficult, as Sir\ Felix and Mrs. Linden were by no 
means opposed to such a proceeding. 

They found themselves standing together in a window—the 
identical bay-window, in fact, at which Maud had had a little senti- 
mental scene with Sir Jasper Estcourt, some time previously. 
I don’t know whether that scene was in her mind just then, but if 
so, I fancy that the girl felt happier now than then. 

“Tt is all a very wonderful story :—quite a romance,” said 
Maud, to whom Arthur had been relating the mystery of his 
father’s life and of his own. ‘ It seems strange that you and I 
should be cousins, isn’t it, Mr. Beresford—I mean Mr. Estcourt,” 
she added with a smile, correcting herself. 

‘‘ Tt seems strange, Maud, to hear you call me by that name.” 

‘Which one -- the first or the last ?” 

‘* By either, since we are cousins. Why not call me ‘Arthur ?’”’ 

Maud laughed and blushed. 

“ Well, as we’re cousins, Arthur /”’ she said. ° 
_ “But, Maud,’’ returned the young man, his voice dropping to 
its lowest cadence, ‘‘ can we not be nearer to each other than cousins 
now ?” 

The girl trembled, but a half smile lit up her face as, with 
drooping eyes, she answered : 

“ Recently I was nearly becoming your aunt.” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, Maud, you were spared that |!” 

‘‘I do thank Heaven that I have escaped that man.” 

“ But answer me, my dear,”’ urged Arthur, taking her hand. 

“ What do you wish me to say ?” 

“ Say that you will become my wife.” 

Maud Linden was silent, but Arthur felt her soft little hand 
tremble as he pressed .it between his own. And his voice wa 
Wemulous with deep emotion as he continued to speak. 
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“ Maud, you know—you must know—how deeply I love you! 
I have told you so when I thought my passion hopeless, when to 
reveal it was a breach of duty almost, but when in my jealousy 
I could not restrain the feelings that struggled in my heart from 
expressing themselves in words. Look at this, Maud! Do you 
recognise it ?” 

“Yes; at least I can guess,” she replied, smiliag. 

He had presented to her a little flower that was faded with 
time, but which still kept it’s fragrance as it rested ina sheet of 
note-paper, in which it had been preserved. 

“It is that violet, Maud, you once permitted me to keep as & — 
souvenir of you. You told me it would soon fade. But the love, 
my dear, that has prompted me to keep that withered token in my 
bosom has grown stronger and deeper day by day. I know I am 
unworthy of a girl so good and pure as you, but such.as I am, 
Maud, I would strive to make you happy ; and, if you would help 
me, I think I should become a better man, and more deserving 
of you. Come, my darling, say one word, tell me that you like 
me—-that you'll try to love me—that you'll be my wife 1” 

“ I— I don’t know how to say that all in one word,” whispered 
the girl, glancing into bis face roguishly. 

“Then, Maud, say it how you will, but say it, say it somehow, 
my darling, my own !”’ 

“Oh, Arthur, I am so happy !” she whispered. And then she 


was resting in his arms, her soft face nestling upon his shoulder, 
his fine whisker brushing her cheek, the eyes of each looking into 


the eyes of the other, her pretty little mouth, with parted lips and = * 
white rows of peals peeping through, so close to his that their 
breath mingled ; then 

But just then the voices of Sir Felix and Mrs. Linden were 
heard in the passage, talking very loudly, and still more loudly, 
as they stopped a moment at the door. 

Maud and Arthur were not standing quite so closely together 
when the lady and gentleman entered the room. But perhaps 
there was something in the manner or attitude of the young 
people that provoked Sir Felix to smile. 

“I hope, young lady and young gentleman,” said he, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ that we have not disturbed you. Perhaps, my dear Mrs. 
Linden, you and I had better retire again for a short time ?”’ 

“ We musn’t tease them too much, Sir Felix,’ that lady 
good naturedly replied. ‘Cousins will be cousins, you know.” 

‘** Yes, and sometimes they will be more than cousins, my 
dear aunt.”’ 

om, oe is the case, sir, with Maud and me,” 


ur, taking the blushing girl by the hand, ‘‘ Mrs. Linden, 
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assure you that you need not retire; Maud and I have said all 
we want to say, for the -present, at least; and we quite 
understand each other.”’ 

‘Arthur has asked me to marry him, mamma," said 
Maud. 

‘‘And madam,’’ added Arthur, “ there only remains your 
consent and the approval of Sir Felix, te make me the happiest 
man alive.” 

“You young rascal,’’ cried his father, gaily, “ you know you 
lave my approval; you extorted that long ago, else why am I 
here ?”’ 

“And, my dear Arthur,” added Mrs. Linden, with emotion, 
“my consent is given also. Maud is a good girl, and deserves as 
good a husband as you, I am sure, will prove.” 

“T will try to be worthy of her, Mrs. Linden ; and will devote 
my future life to make her happy.” 

“T trust, my dear children, you will be happy, both of you.” 

“T feel very, very happy now, mamma,’’ whispered Maud. 

“And I am very happy, my darling,” returned her mother 
fondly. 

“ And there is one will be as happy as any of us, I think,” 
added the baronet, smiling. 

‘* Who is that, sir ?’’ 

“Good old Captain Beresford !’’ 

Ah, tho dear, kind-hearted old gentleman!’’ ejaculated Maud, 
enthusiastically, 

“True, my dear, as generous as simple-hearted, as noble as. 
true! May he live long!” 

“ And happily,” added Maud. 

‘To that good wish, my dear, I, for one, who have known him 
many years, will freely say—Amen !”’ 


CHAPTER LIV. AND LAST. 


The story is now nearly told! There was a , of 
course; nay, two or three weddings, we should say, in order to 
be accurate; though they did not all take place in the same 
church and on the same day, as is the case sometimes in many 
well-regulated novels, though why they should not have done so 
in this, I don’t know ; but anyhow, they did not. 

Miss Baxter and her sister Bella, were, however, married in 
this way; each of them having six bridesmaids, and how 
weddings were ultimately achieved by these dozen beauties, | 
ness only knows. But the elder Miss Baxter, of course, wedded. 
the young medical gentleman, to whom for some | 
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period, she had been engaged, and who soon established a very 
respectable practice in the neighbourhood of Bayswater. But can 
the reader guess who led the pretty dark-eyed Bella to the altar? 
Probably no, as no indication has been given of the result in these 
pages. So it is necessary to state that when young Mr. Linden, 
who succeeded to his father’s practice at Hamley, saw that merry 





and charming damsel, he straightway fell in love witb her; and 


quite right too: for nothing can happen better to an honest young 
fellow than to take to himself an honest young wife—when he 
has the means to keep her respectably. 

The most important of these ceremonies, however, was the 
marriage of Maud Linden with Arthur Estcourt, which took place 
at Hamley Church, amidst a scene of rural festivity and excite. 
ment by no means usual within that quiet little village. But Maud 
was immensely popular with all the girls of the village, who 
flocked to the church, decked in their gayest garments in honour 
of the occasion. It was not every day, look you, that a Hamley 
girl could marry the son of a baronet! But now the baronet’s 
son had come, perhaps the next errant-cavalier might turn out to 
be the son of a duke! What wonder that young female hearts 
fluttered, and that pretty faces looked prettier than usual, when 
flushed with the excitement of that scene ? } 

The village church bells rang like mad things ; and Mr. Styles, 
who journeyed down to Hamley that day, thought of St. Ethel- 
burga bells, as he listened to them. Flowers were scattered along 
the churchyard by .a score of young damsels, who waited, with 
their baskets, mear the porch, till the happy pair stepped out, to 
the joyous strains of an organ that rolled out the Wedding March. 

The Captain was in the procession, of course, smerking and 
making desperate love to the pretty bridesmaid by whose side he 
was deputed to walk ; and during the banquet that ensued, in the 
cottage made such a wonderful speech that all the ladies in the 
room—and some of the gentlemen also—didn’t know whether 
they felt more inclined to laugh or to cry; and though no doubt 
there was plenty of laughter, many eyes were furtively wiped also 
to hear the good old sailor say how he wished happiness to the 
bride and bridegroom, but how he earnestly trusted that Arthur's 
love for him would not grow less in the coming years. ‘i 

The happy pair spent their honeymoon in a tour along the _ 
Rhine into Italy; then sojourning a time at Naples and Rome. 
‘*Go where you like, my dears,” Sir Felix had said,“ wherever @& 
you please. I stipulate only that you shall get on terra firma 
without delay. 1 will consent to no yachting for you, young 


people. My poor wife and I might have been happy together now, 
if we had been content to atop on dry. land.” 
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« Fudge, mate !”’ interposed Captain Beresford, taking his pipe 
from his lips and puffing a contemptuous whiff. “ Let the 
youngsters go to sea if they like it better. Zooks! they're safer 
on the ocean than they are humbugging about in forrin’ lands! 
Look at Naples, now! Bah! Supposing Mount Vesuvius should 
blow up! Where would you be then? I say, they’re safer at sea 
any day !” : ; 

‘T must say, Captain Beresford,” said Maud coaxingly, ‘‘ that 
I should enjoy a trip on the ocean if I were sure I should be re- 
warded by a sight of one of those mermaids that you talk about.”’ 

“ Nay, my lass; [didn’t see her myself, and you've never heard 
me say that I did. ’T'was Jack Bowling saw her; I only heard 
the music, like, floating over the waves.” 

“Well, sir,” added Arthur gravely, “I'd be content with a 
glimpse of the sea-serpent that you did see: opening his big 
mouth, you know, and rearing up his head !” 

The Captain glanced out of the corner of his eye to see whether 
they were chaffing him, and continued to smoke his pipe. 

“My lad,” said he, after a pause, “I guess if you did see the 
monster you wouldu’t wish to see him in a hurry again.’ 

* T shouldn’t care about seeing the horrid thing myself, cer- 
tainly,” said Maud, shrugging her pretty shoulders with horror at 
the thought. 

“ And so, my dears, if the Captain will agree, I think you had 
better stick to the Rhine, Naples, and Rome. Yon see, Captain,” 
continued Sir Felix, “may be I am superstitious; but you must 
recollect that if they should be wrecked they may not find a brave 
fellow like you to fish them out of the water!” 

“Poo! poo! mate; that’s nought! Bunt have it your own 
way, my lads; only, ashore or afloat, I bargain fairly, that you 
don’t start on your yoyage on a Friday. : 

So Arthur and Maud were married on the Wednesday and 
started for the Rhine, with an old slipper at their heads, which the 
Captain cast after them: and though he possessed but one hand 

for the operation, he threw as much energy into that limb as if he 
bad been a perfect Briareus. 

After that happy tour was ended, Arthur and his young wife — 
settled, of course, at Brooklands, which soon lost the gloomy re- 
putation that attached to it. Then, after a while, a rumour 
got aflo.t, the purport of which may be surmised from the con- 
fidential gossip between Sir Felix and his old cronie, the Captain. 
The latter gentleman, still claiminy a sort of half-paternity of 
Arthur, observed mysteriously oue day : 

“T hear, mate, that you aud | are soop likely to beoume 
grandfathers !"’ 
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Yes, mate, it’s quite true,” answered Sir Felix ; “and, if it 
should be a boy, we're all agreed that he shall be christened, Tom 
Beresford-Estcourt.”’ 

At which intimation the Captain gave such a chuckle of delight, 
and threw himself, in ‘his ecstasy, so violently back into his chair 
that he would have certainly tipped head over heels, chair, pipe, 
and all, if Sir Felix had not opportunely caught him. 

Jasper received the five thousand pounds that his brother had 
promised him. The remainder of Maud’s fortune was invested in her 
name, Sir Felix having gained abroad a sufficient fortune to wipe 
off the debts with which his estate had been encumbered. 

Jasper Estcourt tearfully received the handsome gift which 
Maud had generously sacrificed, declaring his intention to pay off 
all his casual debts, and live respectably. It was touching to wit 
ness the repentance an! gratitude of that tall, handsome maa, 
with his bald head and lofty brow. 

Having cashed the cheque, however, I am sorry to say that 
Mr. Jasper bolted to the Continent, leaving his creditors utterly in 
the lurch, though I am not sorry that Mr. Moss, of Bloomsbury, ~ 
was among the nuinber so treated. 

On the Continent he resumed his title of Sir Jasper Estccurt, 
and soon lost most of his five thousand pounds in gambling, 

His clothes became shabby, and even his poots sometimes showed 
his toes. All his misfortunes he attributed to his brother in 
England, and naturally reszarded himself as an injured and ill 
used man. For my part, | cannot but think he paid an easy 
penalty for his crimes; and, if he had received a whipping at the 
cart's-tail, 1 am not sure that he would have received more thal 
his virtues merited. 

Sir Felix and the rest lived happily together at ‘Whe uncon- 
scious, or unmindful of these calumnies. They were happy t- 
gether because they lived unselfishly, and strove by little sacrifices 
to make each other happy. 





THE END. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 


CYPRUS, 


So much interest has been aroused by the occupation of the Island 
of Cyprus that a few words respecting its physical features, its antecedent 
and its commercial and economical resources, will not be out of place*® 
Lying off the coast of Asia Minor and Syria, and commanding the 
entrance of the Gulf of Issus—the best port in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean—it is not a large island, béing about 140 miles in length by 60 
miles at its greatest breadth. 

The physical features and the legends connected with this chosen, 
site of Astarté and Venus Aphrodite have given rise to a multitude of 
names from Chittim downwards, but that of Cyprus—converted into 
“ Kibris ” by the Turks—has alone remained to it. 

The surface of this island, so famed for its luxury, is almost entirely 
occupied by the elevated range of Mount Olympus, the highest summits 
of which are Thrador, north of Limasol, which is above 7000 feet; 
Santa Croce, north of Larnika, upon which isa church, said to have been 
founded by Helena, the mother of Constantine ; and Buttavent or the 
“ stop-wind ” uf the Templars, near Cerini, with a monastery and an old 
castle upon it. The slopes descend to the north and south shores—on 
the north side most abruptly, the chain being bold and rugged; on the 
south side the scenery is even still bolder, presenting a deeply serrated 
outline with thickly wooded steeps, which are broken by masses of limes 
stone, or furrowed by deep picturesque valleys ; but as the slope is more 
prolonged, what plains there are—the most extensive being that of 
Messaria—lie on this side of the island. 

The mountain chain, which, geographically speaking, is an offset of 
Amanus and Casius, on the main land, and of the same formation, and 
which in reality constitutes the island itself, was rich in minerals in olden 
times, and possibly continues to be so. Cyprus (Kupros) derives its 
name from its copper mines, the most celebrated of which were at 
Tamassus, Amathus, Soli, and Curion. Gold and silver (probably 
argentiferous galena) are also said to have been obtained. The precious 
stones of Cyprus were also famous in antiquity. They were the 
Acamas of Pliny, which is supposed to have been a diamond, but this 
is very doubtful; the smaragdos or emerald; the 
supposed, by some, to have been malachite, by others, jasper, but more 

likely turquoise ; achates, agate, and asbestos. There are quarries in 
the present day of asbestos, talc, jasper, agate, and rock-crystal. 

A great part of the island is uncultivated, but it was described by 
Strabo and Pliny as flowing with wine, oil, and honey, peor ea 
of in Slomenn oxi it the epithet ewodes, the plaything Athurma of the 
Goddess of Love. The wine of Cyprus is well known in the past 
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under the name of win de Commanderie, from the old commanders of 
the Templars, and it is chiefly grown near Limisso or Limasol, where 
the olive and carob tree are also abundant. It is a sweet, fruity wine, 
between Rousillon and Tokay, better than the first, if inferior to the 
second, A list of the plants, birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, found in 
Cyprus is given in Walpole’s “ Zurkey and Greece” (vol. 1, p. 253). The 
Ferula Greca (or Orientalis ?), a species of giant fennel, from certain 
species of which in Persia the drug assafcetida is obtained, called 
nartheka by the Grecks, is one of the most important plants of the 
island in respect to its economical uses. The stalks furnish the poor 
Cyprian with a great part of his household furniture, and the pith is 
used instead of tinder for conveying fire from one place to another, as 
taught by Prometheus of old. The magnificent woods which clothed 
the slopes of the hills have long since disappeared, and the tangled jungle 
which once covered the plain of Messaria has also gone, and now only 
the Olympian summits can boast of their coronets of pines. The de- 
struction of the woods has wrought a melancholy change in the climate, 
in the productiveness of the soil, and in its conditions of health. In 
ancient times the island was well watered, now, since the woods have 
disappeared, the rivers have dwindled to mere mountain streams, swollen 
for a few weeks in winter and nearly dry in summer, not having power 
enough even to make their way through the plains to the sea, and 
trickling slowly into stagnant and malarious swamps. 

The exports consist chiefly of cotton, wine, corn, salt, opium, 
tobacco, olives, oil, silk, turpentine, madder, wool, and the fruit of 
the carob and other trees. According to Mr. Consul Lang the number 
of British vessels entered and cleared in 1870 was 21, whose total ton- 
nage amounted to 7969, The value of the exports to Great Britain 
was £20,626. The total exports amounted to £195,185, and the total 
imports to £222,350. The number of British subjects in the island at 
the same date was 24. The position of Cyprus as well as its productions 
would, indeed, give the possession of the island’ an incalculable value, 
if only it possessed a few good ports, but it has not a single good 
harbour, although possessing excellent roadsteads. ‘The trade of the 
island is at present centered at Larnika and Limasol, on the south coast, 
but they are little more than open roadsteads, except for the Greek and 
native feluccas. Zerinia, on the northern coast, is the point of com- 
munication with the mainland at Mersinah for Tarsus and Adanah ; 
but it is of little use save for native boats. In the Greek period Salamis 
was an important port, and under the Lusiygnan dynasty and the 
Venetians, Famagusta, on the opposite shore of the same eastern bay, 
succeeded to that position, and it is probable that this bay might be 
made with advantage the seat of an artificial harbour. Lefkosia, or 
Nicosia, was the capital of Cyprus under the Lusignans, and, like Fama- 
gusta, a well-frequented port, till it was plundered and ruined by the 
Turks, when they finally drove out the Venetians, three hundred years 
ago. The Ottoman conquests, indeed, if Christian tradition may be 
credited, resulted in a vast destruction of human life, as well as of wealth 
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and industrial activity. It is certain that under the rule of the Venetians 
the island sustained a very large population, estimated by some his- 
torians as high as a million. Opinions differ very much as to the actual 
population of the island. Some have it only 150,000 inhabitants, of 
whom one-third only are Moslems. Others say 250,000, of whom 
160,000 are, not Greeks, but Christians of the Greek Church and Levan- 
tines of the Latin Church. The Moslems include 200 soldiers in charge of 
convicts, for which Cyprus is the great depdt, and they are said to be 
as fanatic as they are ignorant. 

Most of the old towns enumerated by Strabo and Pliny have now 
only ruins to mark their sites. The present towns are Lefkosia or 
Leikosia, vulgarly called Nikosia, the capital of the island, and the re- 
sidence of the Turkish governor, which is near the site of the ancient 
Leucolla, or Letra. Its population is said to be above 12,000. The 
church of St. Sophia, a fine gothic building, is converted, like its name- 
sake, at Constantinople, into a mosque, and the monuments of the 
Lusignans in it are sadly mutilated. There are also a fine bazaar, a khan, 
and the serai, or palace of the governor, on the portal of which is still 
to be seen the Venetian lion in stone, besides several churches and 
masjids, or mosques. The Archbishop of Nikosia is metropolitan of the 
whole island, under the patriarch of Constantinople. 

Famagusta, ancient Ammochostus, on the south-east coast, a few 
miles south of Salamis (memorable for its two great naval engagements, 
in the time of the Persians and that of Ptolemy), and not far from the 
site of Tamassus, once famous for its copper mines, was strongely forti- 
fied by the Venetians, but is now depopulated and in a state of decay, 
Larnika, on the site of ancient Citium, renowned for its harbour, which 
could be closed, and with the little river Tetius close by, is now the 
the most thriving, bustling place in the island, being the residence of 
the European consuls and factors, and the chief seat of trade, The 
port of Larnika is now at Salines, or the “ salt-pans,” about one mile 
and a half from it, A Greek Bishop-resides at Larnika, and there are 
also some Latin churches in the town. The houses are built chiefly of 
Clay, and only one story high above the ground-floor, on aceount of 
the earthquakes to which the island is subject. The interior of the 
houses, however, is comfortable, the apartments are paved with white 
marble or gypsum, and almost every house has a garden, of which the 
Cypriotes are, like their ancesters, very fond. Ancient Acamas is now 
Hagios Epiphanios, shortened into St. Pifano, and so named after the 
metropolitan of Cyprus, ‘The renowned Paphos is simply known as 

Baffo, There were two towns of this name in Cyprus —one Old Paphos 
or Palaepaphos ; the other New Paphos or Nea Paphos. The name 
of Paphos, without any adjunct, is used by poets and writers of prose to 
denote both old and new Paphos; but old Paphos, now Kukla, or 
Konaklia, was the more peculiar seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 
Here the worship of the goddess centered, not for Cyprus alone, but 
for the whole earth. The foundations of the vast temple 
But new Paphos, now Baffo, contained also several magnificent 
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dedicated to Venus, who, according to the fable, landed at the mouth 
of the little river Bocarus, when she rose from out the sea. Paphos was — 
long the capital of the island, and the Roman pro-consul resided there 
in the time of St. Paul. (Act. Apostol xiii. 6, 7). A temple conse. 
crated to Aphrodite also stood on a hill above Pedalium. It may be 
remarked here, that within very recent times the researches of Genetal « ~ 
de Cesnola and of Mr. Consul Lang have not only disinterred an im 
mense mass of antiquities illustrating the annals of the island under the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman governments, but have brought together 
matcrials for a study of the ancient Cyprian language, and its relations 
with the Hellenic and Pheenician civilisations. 

To enter into the history of this island—so remarkable as the extreme 
nurse of the Grecian race, and which yet never developed the nobler 
features of Hellenic culture and civilisation, where the exuberance 
of nature served to stifle every other feeling in sensual enjoyment, 
where the Jews, according to Milman, once massacred 240,000 Greeks, 
and which our Richard Coeur de Lion conquered from the Byzantines, 
—would lead us beyond our limits. The position of the island has ever 
marked it out as a place to be coveted by any Power claiming naval and 
commercial influence in the Mediterranean ; but, as to its connection 
with a future railway to the Persian Gulf, and to the Protectorate of 
Turkey in Asia, these questions involve so many serious points for con- 
sideration that we must fain defer them to another opportunity. 


LANCELOT cROSS’S *‘ LEIGH HUNT.” 


Unper the title of “ Characteristics of Leigh Hunt, as exhibited in that 
Typical Literary Periodical,‘ Leigh Hunt's London $ ournal}” Mt. 1.an- 
celot Cross, the author of those sparkling “ Hours in Sweden,” which have 
recently adorned the pages of “ Co/burn’s New Monthly Magasine,” 
has penned what cannot be termed otherwise than a most sympathetic 
and noble tribute to an able author and amiable man, only lately re- 
moved from among us. 

Faithful and steady to his purpose, Mr. Launcelot Cross developes 
his idea of a typical literary journalist, as one who is imbued with a 
full perception of his task, who recognises his readers as himself, and 
whose sole guiding impulse and spirit is love —‘“ the spirit which gives 
to a publication the breath of life.” 

The object of such is avowed to be pleasure, or should we say 
amusement ; but that object includes Faith, which looks to higher 
modes of existence, and resolves itself, in Leigh Hunt’s hands, into a 
belief in “a cheerful religion.” “The sov’ran,® arbitrary, informing 
moving, and animating spirit is,” to use the writer’s words, “ confessed 
to be love, which has to be the teacher of knowledge and advancement, 
to the excommunication of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness.” 
Then as to the fulfilment of these conditions. This is Mr. Laa- 
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celot Cross’s text to a theme pleasantly propounded, and it is penned 
with infinite discrimination and exceeding grace. He traces what he 
terms “love’s labours” in Leigh Hunt making readers note the time 
of the issue of the journal, as well as its general matter. He follows 
out the idea by expounding how those regular articles called Zhe Week 
formed a continuous wreath round the year, woven to the sound of a 
gladsome humanity-; and how the Birthdays of Eminent Men charac- 
terised by an exquisite appreciation of leading qualities, and the choice 
language in which it is conveyed, constitute “a veritable saints’ calendar, 
which not only pleases, but stimulates to good deeds, which is the prime 
end of all mental endeavour.” He even follows out his thesis to trac- 
ing the same guiding principle ia Hunt’s management of the most pain- 
ful and graceless of an editor’s home affairs. Leigh Hunt was indeed 
a brave old man. He had been a social champion who had fought 
and suffered in an era of great, political excitement ; and in maturer 
years he withdrew to what, with him, was not only a labour of love, 
but also love’s labour. ‘ The habit of happy thought,” he propounded, 
“will spring up like any other habit ;” and so he fostered the habit of 
looking with a loving eye upon man, nature, and religion. Stimulated 
to exertion by his own requirements and necessities, Leigh Hunt had 
also to struggle against domestic trials, which only those who know 
them can fully appreciate his remark that, when asserting that “a leaf, 
a flower, a fine passage of music, or poetry, or painting, a belief in a 
thousand capabilities of earth and man, give us literally as much de- 
light as we say they do,” he also adds, “ we should not otherwise have 
been able to get through ‘a sea of troubles,’ nor to recommend, as we 
do, the loving light that has saved us.” 

The working out of so charming a theme as that proposed to him- 
self by Mr. Lancelot Cross, involves what appear deviations from the 
the object in view. Such are questions of Hunt's critical powers, his 
education of his readers, his household talk, his egotism, his “silky 
cuphisms,” condoned by their wit, and his Literature of Phrases, con- 
doned by their point and feeling. But it is not so; all apparently dis- 
cursive topics lead to one grand end,—the search for the good and 
beautiful ; and the writer's success in the search, and his talent as an 
exponent, cannot be too much admired. “The journal, as a whole,” 
he says, in conclusion, “ forms one of the most prodigal banquets ever 
provided for amusement and intellectual culture: . . . There is 
found in it matter that will stir every fine power of the soul—smiles, 
tears, deep thought, and devotion. It is a book that can be laid before 
the child, the lady, the poet, and the philosopher. . . . It is of 
prime examplars of periodical literature, for fulness, variety, case, ele- 
gance, enthusiasm, and urbanity.” 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF LEIGH HUNT, 


Writing about Leigh Hunt, “one of those happy souls,” said 
Shelley, “ which are the salt of the earth,” reminds us of a peculiarity of 
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his—his antagonism to angling. In Mr. Lancelot Cross’s notes we find 
that his first article on angling appears in the “ Indicator” of 17th Noyv., 
1819, his last, probably, in his Autobiography, published in -1850, 
wherein he attacked the anglers with his original earnestness, and repre- 
hended Wordsworth for addressing a sonnet to Izaac Walton. 

Another pecularity was, that after he abandoned politics for pure. 
literature he never indulged in satire. Mr. Lancelot Cross quotes only 
one exception, where he epitomises Fontenelle as “a man of universal 
literature, chiefly known to /rosferity as a populariser of astronomy,” 
aand even here it is a question if the word was not a misprint for 
posterity. As it stands, however, it is, as has been justly remarked, as 
cunning, clever, and biting a satire as ever dropped from the pen of 
Voltaire or Swift. 

But Leigh Hunt could hurt another inadvertently or by misprint 
In the review of a volume by a contributor to the Monthly Repository, 
Hunt was made to say— “He is a poet, and may go on his way 
rejoicing in the dignity and vanity of that appellation.” Tt was in vain 
that he explained that “ vanity” wasa misprint for “rarity.” Contti- 
butions from the bard never more lighted on the pages of the magazine, 

Leigh Hunt could be just as touchy himself. Every one knows 
this great partiality for the word “gentle.” Coleridge was also partial 
to the same word ; and he sang of Lamb as “ My gentle Charles,” at 
which Lamb was justly indignant, and, disclaiming his right to be called 
“gentle, he named several vile titles which he preferred to that one. 
Even Mr. Lancelet Cross has caught the word from his favourite author, 
and in his dedication to Mr. Ireland, he attributes to that gentleman's 
“gentle” importunity that his remarks on Leigh Hunt’s London Journal 
have assumed their present form. But to our point: an otherwise 
kindly-disposed critic, reading a work of Leigh Hunt’s for review in the 
New Monthly, became so troubled by the frequent recurrence of the 
word “ gentle,” and his mind at the same time being full of Hunt’s con- 
tempt of anglers, he playfully suggested that the thing itself might be at 
the end of a hook. Leigh Hunt took the badinage au serieux, and 
“contributions from the bard never more lighted on the pages of the 
magazine.” 


THE FOLK LORE OF JEWISH KURDS. 


Ture have not been wanting pious theorists, who have sought for 
the remnants of the lost tribes among the Western Christians of 
Kurdistan (notably, Dr. Grant in his work entitled, “ Zhe NMestorians, or 
the Lost Tribes"), no more than there have been others, like the traveller 
Wolff, who have sought for them in Afghanistan, and some fanatics 
have even gone so far as to trace them to this country. 

But laying aside such hypothetical speculations, it remains not the 
less certain that Jews settled themselves in Kurdistan, more especially 
at Unmiyah or Oormiah, in Salmas, and at Bash-Kalah, or the “ Castle at 
the Head ” (waters) ; and the Rev. A. Léwy has made a study of their 
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language, which he calls Léshanet Jmrani, or the Imraric language, 
specimens of which he has published in the Zyansactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. The language is also termed Lishanat Jibdli, or 
“ Highland language”; and it is, like the kindred idiom of the Nestorians, 
strongly impregnated with the vocables received from the Kurds, the 
Arabs, the Persians, and the Turks. 

‘the Kurdo-Jews “designate inscribed legends, many of them in 
arrow-headed characters, which are, it is well known, met with through- 
out Kurdistan, as Képé d cli nishan, “ stones which have a sign ;” and 
the Rev. Mr. Léwy has been enabled, by his study of an hitherto une 
known dialect, to give the following examples of the stories, which 
they relate about such stones, and also about the immigration of the Jews 
into Kurdistan. ‘They also, although like most shepherd stories, of 
much simplicity, serve to illustrate the folk-lore and the popular 
traditions of the Kurdo-Jews. 


[Literal Translation. | 

I. THe CastLe op Katianu.—“ I heard from my father, he said to 
me, My son, see! this castle is called Kalianu. Once upon a time 
came a man of the Frankish people, and he said to a shepherd: O 
shepherd, show me Kalianu, and what thou desirest I will give thee. 
The shepherd led him to Kalianu (and) said to him, This is Kalianu, 
This Frankish man sat at the entrance, and the door of the castle was 
of stone. ‘hat man sat near the door. There came out (he drew 
forth) a paper, (and) he read, Door get open. This man went into the 
castle and the shepherd went with him. He saw there many vessels, 
all full of money. ‘That Frankish man said to the shepherd, What thou 
desirest I will give to thee. The shepherd said, This cradle of gold I 
desire. That man said: O shepherd, all what thou desirest I will 
give to thee; but I a journey of six months came for the sake of this 
cradle ; however much money thou desirest I will give thee; what use 
is the cradle to thee? The shepherd would accept nething (else). He 
said: I demand the cradle. This man said to the shepherd; Give to 
me thy bag, and I will give the cradle to thee. He took his bag and 
he filled it with money.: Both of them went out of doors. That mas 
brought out a drug and blew it into his eyes. (Then) both his eyes 
became blind. The shepherd remained there; the man thereupon 
closed the door and went off. When the people of the town saw the 
shepherd did not come (home) at night, they went out in the morning. 
They saw him (with) both his eyes blind, and he had fallen asleep under 
Kalianu. They said to him, How has it thus come to pass? Then 
the shepherd related to them, and told them those things. Thus has 
the story come back to my head. But my father said: I heard it from 
an hundred of Kurds. For in this way they used to tell the story. 


Il. Vistr to Kotapar.—A European man servant was sent by his 
master with a paper to-Kolador, é<., “blind passage,” to put it on a 
certain stone marked with the (cuneiform) sign. The stone would then 
open, and he would find much money, which he should carry away 
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with him. The servant then met a shepherd who, having given him 
some satirical and evasive answer, he grew impatient and threw the 
paper away. The shepherd picked it up, struck a fire to light his pipe, 
and as the paper fell on the top of a stone, the top opened, and ‘the 
shepherd took the money away with him. 


11]. THe Grave or Rapsi ABRAHAM.—Prior to the settlement of 
the Jews in Oormiah, Salmas, and Bash-Kala, Jews resided in Bardug, 
which was densely inhabited by them, but they fell into sins, and were 
warned by a celebrated man whose name was Rabbi Abraham, but they 
heeded not his warnings. One day a fiery halo, or lustre of the 
Shechinah (Divine effulgence), radiated over his head whilst he was 
engaged in midnight prayers, and his daughter called out to her father 
that he was on fire. He, however, pacified her, and soon passed away 
from this world, Great commotion took place at the burial-ground 
that night, when all the stones were upset. From that time the Jews 
were scattered, and the tomb of Rabbi Abraham became the resort of 
many pilgrims. Flocks driven to that burial ground, when milked by 
their Kurdish shepherds, yielded blood instead of milk ; hence those 
shepherds desisted from driving their flocks thither, and the grave of 
Rabbi Abraham became known to the Kurds as the one of the Afalme 
tshav'rash, i.e., “the black-eyed sage.” Kurds, also, perform pilgrim 
journcys to the resting-place of that sainted Jew. 


PALE FACES. 


AmonG the evils caused by intemperance may justly be reckoned 
the prodigious amount of talking and writing, for the most part vapid 
and inane, to which it gives rise. If age could not wither nor custom 
stale its “infinite variety” the case would be different. But the oratory 
and the literature of teetotalism are marked by endless repetitions. 
Cardinal Manning has brought the authority of religion, and Dr. 
Richardson and Sir Henry Thompson have arraigned the law of physio 
logy. against the imbibition of strong drink, till the indulgence of @ 
glass of sherry has been denounced by the one, as taking so much 
poison, and even a little light wine has been pronounced by the other 
as a dangerous excess. . 

Moderation is not admitted by the total abstainer, any more than 
the ritualist is recognised by the Roman Catholic. The first “ nailia 
the coffin” begins with the first glass. The moderate man may feel — 
all thediier for a glass of beer or wine; it is a mistake, if he had not — 
taken would have been better. He is unnconsciously laying ia 
the seeds of sickness whilst he fancies he is simply exhilirating hit 
spirits. The common sense of mankind has, however, always 
to arguments of this description, simple inferences from consta 
observed facts. If it is wrong to accelerate the pulse ead chests 
nervous system at so trifling a cost, it is equally wrong to do the 
thing by any excitement whatever, by taking a walk or a ride, by 
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the crowded tabernacle of a gifted and asceticorator. 

Foiled by common sense in one line of argument, Dr. Richardson 
has, with inexhaustible ingenuity, betaken himself to another. “ Those, 
he says, “ who laugh at the abstemious for being pale would be war- 
ranted in laughing if it were the fact that the red face they so much 
admire was a face indicative of health and the pale face one indicative 
of disease. Unfortunately for their side of the case, that suffused face, 
that jolly red face, that dark red face is the face of disease, while the 
pale face is the face as nature meant it to be. Unfortunately, also, for 
the laughers is the fact, that the red face, and suffused face, and dark 
red face, is not simply skin deep and confined to the face. The same 
redness extends to other and more vital surfaces ; the surfaces of the 
brain and other vital organs are congested in like manner, according to 
the degree of injury that has been inflicted on the blood vessels by the 
paralysing drug that is accredited with so much usefulness."—-On Prac- 
tical Abstinence. 

The learned doctor, it will be seen, admits that people 
laugh at the abstemious. as being pale-faced. This admits a 
good deal, for the convictions of the majority are seldom at 
fault. Is the doctor in any way more warranted to declare a red face 
to be as indicative of bad health asa pale face is? All experience 
proves the contrary. It is as absurd as to say that every pale face is 
indicative of disease. There are red faces and redder faces, es there 
pale faces and paler faces, the one indicative of fair health, the other of 
something wrong. But the total abstainer admits of no compromise. 
The so-called scientific condemnation as excess, of what has hitherto 
been known as moderation, was bad enough, and has been already 
answered by the almost unanimous verdict of common sense and 
experience. ‘To put every man with a red face under the ban, is, if 
possible, a degree worse. Is it not well known that the open air and 
exercise produce either temporary or permanently red faces. Yet is 
there anything injurious in such? Excitement of any kind—moral or 
physical--will heighten the colour, as fear, pain, or distress, mental or 
physical, will depress it, but the inconvenience, if it be such, is only 
temporary. Beer and wine will redden the face, as gin will make it 
paler; but these are permanent only as the result of a continuous 
excess. In some climates a red face is as much the natural condition 
as it is to be dark in Central Africa ; yet neither negro or red Indian 
comsumes fire-water, save as an exception. It would, then, appear to be 
as erroneous to suppose that all red faces are produced bagicohel in 
some form or other, and therefore indicative of disease, ) be 
to say that the red Indian or the negro are necessarily in ill-health. The 
tendency to a roseate hue among the people of Central Asia-—Turk or 
Turkoman—Persian or Circassia —is remarkable, And this where no 
form of alcohol is indulged in. To say that a man or woman living in 


a temperate climate, enjoying good exercise, and with proper habits of 
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life, cannot be red-faced without being sickly, is either paradoxical or 
opposed to all experience. If the same man or woman be grieved, or 
ill, or deprived of his or her exercise, or if the same persons are removed 
to tropical climates, they will lose their colour. A red face is with 
such, a sign of health, and not of disease, and pallidity of sickness. The 
majority know this by experience, and they will, therefore, by the same 
experience, repel the asseveration that the pale face is the face as 
nature intended it to be, at all events, in certain climates. To propound 
such an argument is the same as if it were propounded that the black 
face of the negro, the brown face of the Abysinnian, or the yellow face 
of the Mongolian, is the face as nature intended it to be; and so it is, 
in its own climate, and a face with some colour in it, ss the face as 
nature intended tt to be in our climate. The artist gives colour to the 
rustic maiden, whose habits none can impugn; the poet adds colour 
when he wishes to depict beauty, and so much is colour admittedly a 
part of loveliness, that it is well known that deceptive means are in 
use to obtain that which nature or health has denied. To say thata 
face with colour in it is not as nature intended it to be, is to say that a 
flamingo should be like an egret, or that the rose should not be red in 
a state of nature, but white as a lily, or yellow as a daffodil, There is 
no doubt that a dark red face—a purple complexion -~ is, like ‘“‘a jolly red 
face,” more indicative of excess offone kind or another ; but an ordinary 
good colour, a delicate carnation, or even a jolly red face, are indicative 
of health, and a purple face is to such just as much an extreme, as the 
gin-irinkers pallidity is to healthy pallidity. Our national poet asso- 
ciates red faces with mirth, and pale faces with fright. He gives 
expression to a national feeling. If Esau was abnormally red, so also 
Death rode a pale horse in scriptural records. The total abstainers 
have ridden their hobby till, from denouncing even moderation, they 
would fain lead us to denounce the hue of health as the bourne of 
life. Itis to be suspected that they will find none but the pale-faced 
to believe in them. Much as we detest and abominate excess in any 
form or shape, we shall continue in that path of moderation which the 
experience of all time and all people has shown to be most conducive 
to health, happiness, and longevity. If a man was to lose everything 
worth living for, in order to preserve his life, he would be no nearer the 
goal ; on the contrary, in all probability further removed from it. “ Bonum 
vinum letificat cor “eum,” said one who was a king and a prophet, and 
yet not an ascetic ; and “ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities,” said one who was an 
apostle, and yet not a pharisee. 


